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The records of Congress exhibit the through their representatives, is the 
fact that the financial affairs of the na-| strong curb by which modern nations 
tion occupy a larger share of the time! hold in check the powers of the govern- 





and labors of its legislature than all 
other subjects combined. Therevenues 
of a nation bear a relation to its organic 
life analogous to that of the blood to the 
human body. The Government isa vast 
and complicated machine, which lies 
inert and powerless until set in motion 
by money—its great motive power. As 
in the human body, every motion is pro- 
duced by an expenditure of vital force, 
so ina government the exercise of the 
smallest function is accompanied, or 


rather is produced, by an expenditure of | 


revenue. 

To collect from the labor and wealth 
of the nation a suflicient revenue to 
carry on the various departments of the 
Government, and to distribute this rev- 
enue so as to supply every part of the 
vast machine with an adequate motive 
power, neither crippling its functions 
by withholding the necessary supply, nor 
producing overgrowth and waste by lav- 
ish expenditure, is one of the most dif- 
ficult problems of modern statesman- 
ship. And it isa problem which con- 
stantly presents itself under new condi- 
tions. An adjustment which is perfectly 
wise and equitable for one year may be 
wholly inadequate for the next. What 
was merely an adequate supply for last 
year may be wastetul extravagance for 
this. Hach year presents a new problem, 
demanding anew solution. This annual 
adj — of the revenues by the people, 

OR od 


|ment they have created. 

TAXATION AND APPROPRIATIONS. 
Under our system, those functions of 
| the Government which relate to the levy- 
ling and collecting of taxes are kept dis- 
tinct and separate from those which re- 
late to the appropriation and disburse- 
ment of money. This distinction has 
recently been carried into the legislative 
department. The Constitution confers 
upon the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture the exclusive right of originating 
money bills, and until recently all meas- 
ures relating either to taxation or to ex- 
penditure were referred to one commit- 
tee of the House—the Committee of 
Ways and Means. But so great was 
the growth of our revenues, and so com- 
| plicated the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, that, in 1867, the two functions 
were separated by the creation of two 
committees, one—the Committee of 
| Waysand Means, to which were referred 
all questions of taxation, and the other— 
the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which were referred all propositions relat- 
ing to the regular annual expenditures 
of the Government. About the same 
time, a similar distribution of duties 
was made in the Senate, and that body 
now has a Committee on Finance and a 
Committee on Appropriations. This 
division of financial work was not only 














wise in policy, but was rendered neces- 
sary by the enormous increase of finan- 
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cial legislation. Both sets of commit- 
tees are even now overworked. 

When Congress legislates on the sub- 
ject of taxation it bases all its delibera- 
tions on one fact, namely, the amount 
of money needed for the annual support 
of the Government. This amount being 
given, the legislature, so to speak, faces 
outward and directs its consideration to 
the accumulated wealth and to the va- 
rious industries of the country, in order 
to distribute justly and equitably the 
burdens of taxation. On the contrary, 
when Congress makes its annual appro- 
priations, it passes in review every de- 
partment and function of the Govern- 
ment, in order to determine what amount 
of money is needed to keep its complex 
machinery in steady and healthy motion. 

Thus the two functions of taxation 
and expenditure, when considered in one 
view, exhibit the character and the.work- 
ings of the whole Government and its 
relations to the people. It was this con- 
sideration which led a modern European 
writer on finance to say that ‘‘A nation 
embodies its spirit and much of its his- 
tory in its financial laws. Let any 
one of our budgets alone survive the next 
deluge, and in it will plainly appear all 
we are.”’ 

If our nation were blotted from the 
earth, and from the memory of man- 
kind, and there survived of its history 
no record except a copy of its revenue 
laws and of its appropriation laws for 
one year, the political antiquary would be 
able, from these materials alone, to write 
and reconstruct the history of our Goy- 
ernment, and to sketch again the char- 
acter and spirit of our people. 

In these annual appropriation bills 
are found the most authentic record of 
the growthand tendencies of our national 
institutions. 

INCREASE AND DECREASE OF EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

The normal increase of our expendi- 
tures depends upon two forces: the 
growth of population and the organi- 
zation of new Territories and States. 
The first of these is likely to be a con- 
stant element, though we cannot expect 








so rapid a growth of population in the 
future as we have had in the past. The 
late census shows that the ratio of growth 
has fallen off during the last decade, not 
on account of the war alone, but for 
causes which will probably continue to 
operate in the future, 

The organization of new States and 
Territories, though not a permanent ele- 
ment, will continue for many years to 
come, and will contribute to the increase 
of expenditures. 

But the great abnormal element that 
disturbs the finances of all nations is 
war, which has been aptly called ‘‘ mis- 
chief onthelargest scale.’”? AJl national 
debts are but the unpaid balances of 
past wars. 

Not only the whole burden of our 
great public debt, but much the larger 
portion of our present annual expendi- 
tures, results directly from our late war. 
On the breaking out of war, expenditures 
rise at a bound far above the normal 
level, and at its close return slowly to- 
ward, but rarely, if ever, reach the level 
from which they rose. 

From these considerations, it will be 
seen that the present tendency of our 
national expenditures depends upon the 
action of two opposite forces; one, the 
normal increase, resulting from our ex- 
panding population and the settlement 
of newterritory, and the other, the de- 
crease resulting from the return from the 
high level of war expenditures, During 
the last six years, the latter force has 
predominated, and still predominates, 
as may be seen from the following state- 
ment in round millions of the annual 
expenditures, including payments on the 
interest of the public debt, but exclud- 
ing payments of the principal. 

Expenditures for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1868 ....0.000 seseeseee $377,000,000 
IUNCGO, 1SB9 .csscsssescsseeues 321,000,000 
JUNE 30, 1870.......0. seresseee 809,000,000 
June 30, 1871.......... sisandes 291,000,000 
Fen BO, IE scsicess siccnnsce 277,000,000 


It is reasonable to expect that this de- 
crease will continue for a few years 
longer; but that the rate of decrease will 
be less each year, until we reach an equi- 
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librium of the two forces. We shall 

then witness a gradual increase of ex- 

penditures under the normal law of na- 
tional growth. 

PRESENT EXPENDITURES GROWING OUT 

OF THE WAR. 

It was said above that much thelarger 
portion of our present annual expendi- 
ture is directly on account of the late 
war. This will appear from an analysis 
of the expenditures for some recent fiscal 
year—for example, the year ending June 
30, 1871. 

Collecting the amounts paid during 
that year into three groups, the account 
stands as follows: 

1, Amounts paid directly on account of the 
late war, viz: interest on the public 
debt; expenses of the national loan; 
pensions; bounties, back pay, and ex- 
penses of volunteer soldiers; expenses 
for property lost in the 
war $175,543,140 27 

2. Expenses of our present 
military und naval estab- 
lishment during the year. 

8, Expenses of the civil de- 
partments of the Gov- 
ernment, embracing all 
amounts not included 
in groups one and two.. 70,906,749 70 


nee eee core eee se FOF FO wreeesees 


45,114,551 46 


Grand “eee - the — 


groups... - 291, 564, 441 48 


It appears from the above exhibit, that 
more than sixty per cent. of all the ex- 
penditures for the year under consider- 
ation was directly on account of the late 
war. Besides this, a considerable por- 
tion of the expenditures for the present 
civil, military, and naval establishment 
have resulted indirectly from the war, 
which required increased establishments 
for maintaining the peace and for set- 
tling and disbursing the long arrears of 
war accounts. 

Of the $277,000,000, which make the 
total expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872, nearly $167,000,000, 
or about sixty per cent., were directly 
on account of the war. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN LEGISLA- 
TION.” 


The creation of a special committee to 
prepare and manage the appropriation 
bills has resulted‘in many marked im- 








'ered directly into the Treasury. 


provements in the methods of appropri- 
ating and disbursing the public money. 
For many years it was the custom to al- 
low unexpended balances to remain sub- 
ject to the order of the oflicer or depart- 
ment authorized to use it; and as a con- 
sequence large sums accumulated in the 
hands of different officers as the aggre- 
gations of many years of unexpended 
balances. In this way tlie executive de- 
partments could find some fund techni- 
cally available for almost any purpose, 
under the provisions of some forgotten 
appropriation law. To correct this evil, 
to hold all executive officers to a more 
rigid accountability, andto bring expend- 
itures more immediately under the scru- 
tiny of Congress, a section was inserted 
in an appropriation bill of July 12, 1870, 
which required all moneys appropriated 
for any fiscal year to be held subject to 
draft for the expenses of that year only ; 
and if not expended within two years for 
the specific object named in the act of 
appropriation, it shall be covered back 
into the Treasury. 

A still later act provides that the pro- 
ceeds of all public property sold in pur- 
suance of law by any oflicer shall be cov- 
Form- 
erly such proceeds were usually treated 
as funds appropriated for the support of 
the department making the sale. 
PERMANENT AND ANNUAL APPROPRI- 

ATIONS. 

In considering appropriations and ex- 
penditures it is necessary to bear in mind 
the fact that the general and special ap- 
propriation bills passed by Congress in 
any one year do not represent the whole 
amount annually appropriated. Nearly 
half of all our expenditures are made un- 
der head of ‘‘permanent appropriations, ”’ 
This class of appropriations is of recent 
origin, and was largely inereased during 
the war and the years immediately fol- 
lowing it. It includes the interest on 
the public debt ; expenses of the national 
loan ; cost of collecting the revenuefrom 
customs ; repaymentof taxes improperly 
collected ; bounties and back pay to sol- 
diers of the late war; property lost in 
the military service; support of the na- 
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tional asylums for disabled volunteer | 
soldiers ; support of marine hospitals ; | 
interest on the Smithsonian fund, and 
many other similar expenditures. These 
appropriations are provided for by gen- 
eral statutes, and do not form a part 
of the annual bills passed by Congress. 
This custom of making permanent ap- 
propriations is, on the whole, a bad| 
one; for it removes a large part of the | 
public expenses from the forum of public 
examination and discussion. No item 
ot national expenses should be exempt | 
from public scrutiny, except, perhaps, 
@ secret service fund, which can only be 
used efliciently, by being placed wholly 
atthe discretion of the Executive. We 
are glad to observe that the Forty- 
second Congress has not only refused to 
enlarge the list of permanent appropria- 
tions, but has transferred a considerable 
number of them to the annual appropri- 
ation bills. This work should be pushed 
still further. If it be admitted that the 





payment of interest on the public debt, 
and the expenses of managing the na-| 
tional loan should be placed beyond the | 
contingency of a failure or delay of an) 
appropriation bill, still no satisfactory 


tions to each other, must constantly be 
borne in mind, viz: The estimates made 
at the Treasury Department ; the appro- 
priations authorized by Congress ; and 
the expenditures in pursuance of law. 
By examining these elements for a series 
of years it will be seen that the appro- 
priations are almost always less than the 
estimates, and the aggregate expendi- 
tures are less than the total amount ap- 
propriated. In other words, Congress 
resists the tendency of the Executive 
departments to obtain large appropria- 
tions, and, as many of the appropria- 
tions actually made are coupled with 
legislative restrictions and limitations, 
the sums authorized are not wholly used. 
The total expenditures usually fall short 
of the total amount appropriated. By 


'the act of July, 1870, already referred 


to, all such unexpended balances are coy- 
ered back into the general Treasury. For 
example, the appropriations for 1871-2 
amounted in the aggregate to $305,000,- 
000 ; but at the end of the year there were 
covered back into the Treasury over 
$14,000,000 of unexpended balances. 
Notwithstanding the fact that every 


reason can be given why the six or| year witnessesa covering in of such bal- 


seven millions annually expended in col- 
lecting the customs duties and other 
similar appropriations should not pass 
the ordealof public discussion and form 
a part of the annual supply voted by Con- 
gress. Again, most of the permanent 
appropriations are indefinite in amount, 
and are limited only by the general lan- 
guage of the law, and by the discretion 
of the accounting and disbursing officers, 
The total amount of expenditures of this 
class required for the public service dur- 
ing any one year can never be accurately 
Kuown until the accounts of actual pay- 
ments for the year are made up ; but ap- 
propriation warrants are drawn in ac- 
cordance with the estimates of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and experience 
has enabled that oflicer to state with 
approximate accuracy the amounts 
needed. 


ESTIMATES, EXPENDITURES, AND AP- 
PROPRIATIONS., 


In considering the financial work of 





Congress, three elements, and their rela- 





ances, there are always some items of 
appropriation which fall short of the ex- 
penditure authorized by law. From 
these, and from contingencies which 
cannot be foreseen, arises the necessity 
of the annually-recurring deficiency bill ; 
but the unexpended balances covered 
back into the Treasury have for many 
years exceeded the amount of defi- 
ciencies. 

In order to make an intelligible ex- 
hibit of the appropriations for the next 
fiscal year a table is subjoined, showing 
the appropriations made at the last two 
annual sessions of Congress. The table 
consists of three classes of items: First, 
the twelve regular appropriation bills 
and the amounts authorized by each at 
the two sessions ; second, the amounts 
appropriated by the sundry relief and 
claims act; third, the permanent ap- 
propriations, made in pursuance of gen- 
eral statutes. The two columns of 
amounts exhibit all the appropriations 
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made for the fiscal years 1872-3 and | 
1873-4 respectively. To carry the com- | 1873-4 over preceding year amounted to 


parison a step further, it should be re- | $5,557,955 86. 
marked that the corresponding appro- | 


priations for the fiscal year 











amounted in the aggregate 
$305,000,000. 
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13. Sundry miscellaneous and relief acts.............. 


eeeee 


+| P 
-debt..., 130,666.567 85 | 118,170,574 21 


Seer renee cecesesee 





annual appropriations .... 
Appro’ns, under gen’! stat’s, excl’ve of paym’tson prin’l of pub 
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Totals of 


14. Perm’t 


| In the twelve 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The total increase ofappropriations for 


Comparing the three classes of appro- 

1871-2 | priations for the two fiscal years, it ap- 
to over | pears that therehas beena relative in- 
| crease, as follows 


annual ap- 
propriation bills 
A decrease in the nainicarcnidl 
relief acts..... sostcases 


Total increase 


$22,707, 


945 18 


4,633,995 68 


$18,073.949 50 








| Deduct decrease of perma- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nent appropriations..... 


ma 


Net increase of 1873- 
over preceding year... 


. 12,495,993 64 





$5.577.955 86 


This apparent increase “does not ex- 
‘hibit the actual appropriations of the 
|two years, under consid 
‘appear from an examination of the de- 


ficiency bill of the last 


? | was nearly three millions 
/ amount appropriated in the correspond- 


ores veeeee 





Grand totals of appropriations..... 


ing bill of the second session. 


eration, as will 


session, which 
more than the 


In the 


bill for the support of the Army, passed 
|inthe winter of 1871-2, the two houses 
'eut down the: ppropriatic 
' millions below the amount recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and the committee then notified the 


House that the reduction 


Accor 
deficiency bill, approved 


| we find appropriations to 


| $3,116,000, for the quartermaster, 
and medical departments, 
which was for the next fiscal year. 
being transferred to 


| 


‘sum alone 
'proper place, leaves the 
'propriations for 187 
'for the previous year. 


ms nearly three 


would make a 


/corresponding deficiency necessary at 
the next session. 


dingly, in the 
March 38, 1873, 


the amount of 
pay, 
no part of 
This 

its 
aggregate ap- 


8-4 less than those 


Another element, which swells the ap- 
parent appropriations of the last session, 


tive history. 


$1,865,900 for the purch 
istamps for the executive departments, 
jand was made necessary by the repeal of, 
ithe franking privilege heretofore used 


| by officers of those depart 


|appears for the first time in our legisla- 
It is the appropriation of 


ase of postage 


ments. A care- 


ful estimate of the number and weight 
of official letters sent by 


the various de- 
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partments during one month formed the 
basis on which the above appropriation 
was made. The amount was distribu- 
ted as follows: 


For the Executive Office. ...... 5 $600 
For the Department of State.. 83,000 
For the Post Office Departm’t — 800,000 
For the lpn ew soa 504,000 
Forthe Navy Department..... 38,000 
For the Interior Department.. 220,000 
For the Department of Agri- 

culture ....... 52,000 
For the Departmeut. of Jus- 

MARCO ices ots cossbehensk che ssi mcesns sete : 15,000 
For the War Department fices - 158,000 
For the offices of the Clerk 

and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 

House of Representatives 

and <a of the Senate, 

S100 CACH .o.0eccs0:sen0000- siesta seis 800 





Total for postage......... ....... $1,865,900 





This amount is appropriated instamps 
at their face value. 

Under the recent contract of the Post 
Office Department, postage stamps are 
furnished ata cost of fifteen cents per 
thousand. The actual expense to the 
Government, therefore, for the stamps 
appropriated, as above, will beless than 
eight thousand dollars. The face value 
of these stamps will be credited to the 
Post Office Department as revenue, and 
charged to the several departments as 
appropriations; but the only real expense 
to the Government is the cost of manu- 
facturing the stamps, as stated above, 
and the additional clerical work imposed 
by the new system. 

THE APPROPRIATIONS CLASSIFIED. 

The table given above, with the cor- 
rections already suggested, affords a sat- 
isfactory exhibit of the total appropria- 
tions made during the session, and of 
the relative amounts: included in the 
regularappropriation bills; but it does 
not show, with sufiicient accuracy, the 
appropriations for the various objects of 
publie expenditure. This can only be 
shown by a classification of the appro- 
priations by subjects and by depart- 
ments. The various acts of appropria- 
tion have been carefully analyzed, and 
the amounts classified, so as to compare 
the appropriations for 1873 and 1874. 








Appropriations by Departments and ob- 
jects of expenditure. 








For the fiscal |For the fiscal 


Department. ae) < re 
I a year 1872-5 | year 1873-74 





$5,276,061 19 
6, 610,428 09 
77 


Legislative..........0. 
EP ROCUUVO. cc cices:csucs's 
DUGICIAL sis cnlvibina sie 
lorcign intercourse... 
Independent Treasury. 
Mints and assay offices 
Territorial gov’ts..... 
Military establishment 
Naval establishment... 
Indian attairs......... 
Pensions, 
Public wor 
Public lands.,, 
Postal service. 5 oe 
Miscellaneous, ........ 
Interest and expenses 
of public debt. ...... 112,277,410 72 
Collection of customs 
and refunding taxes 
illegally collected... . 
Permanent ira 


$5, } 636, 074 61 





4,515 0 
"499, 660 00 
976, 620 8 
280,038 57 
36,732,025 17 
22,498,620 55 
6,468,977 44 


” 
959,772 00 
267,721 92 
82,484,766 64 
18,248,198 02 
6,633,897 51 
30,480,000 00 | 30,480,000 00 
22 181,616 66 | 28,059,032 00 
925 00 1,982,979 59 
00 6,496,602 00 
15,698. 694 29 | 15,674,164 29 


104,277,410 72 












11,308,577 64 | 10,114,584 00 
tions for soldiers’ asy 
lums, bounties, and 
miscellaneous items, 

Return of captured and 
abandoned property, 


1,778,579 49 
2,000,000 00 


2,080,579 49 
5,000,000 00 














Totals..........2..| 284,883,319 17 | 290,461,275 03 


{ 

A brief examination of the appropria- 
tions for each of the departments and 
objects mentioned above will exhibit the 
tendency of our national expenditures. 
The table is made out in accordance with 
the grouping adopted long ago in the 
Treasury. The classification is likely to 
mislead the reader as to the amount of 
expenditure properly chargeable to the 
various departments ; but it is necessary 
to follow the old custom, in order to ex- 
hibit the comparison of appropriations 
for different years. 

We will consider the items for 1873-4 
as stated in the table. 
Legislative appropriations..$6,636,074 61 
An increase over the pre- 

ceding year Of................. 1,360,013 42 

Many large items are grouped under 
this head which form no part of legisla- 
tive expenditures. For example, ap- 
propriation for the expenses and judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims, amounting 
to $433,840, and the appropriations for 
the public printing, amounting to 
$2,119,914, are included under this head, 
while none of the first, and only a por- 
tion of the second, are legislative ex- 
penditures. In this connection we no- 
tice an improvement made by the late 
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Congress in reference to the public print- 
ing. Hitherto the appropriations have 
been made in bulk, and each executive 
department has ordered printing and 
binding at diseretion. There was no 
limitation fixed by lawin reference either 
to the amount or quality of work to be 
done ; and the expenses were rapidly in- 
creasing. The Forty-second Congress, 
at its second session, provided that each 
department should send in its estimates 
for printing and binding, and that 
thereafter no printing or binding should 
be done for any department beyond the 
amount specially appropriated. At the 
last session this law went into operation. 
The appropriations for the public print- 
ing were transferred from the legislative 
to the sundry civil bill, and specific 
amounts were designated for each of the 
departments. The reporting and pub- 
lication of the debates of Congress have 
heretofore been done by special contract; 
but the late Congress has transferred the 
work to the public printer. 

The legislative appropriations proper 
have been increased ; first,on account of 
the increase of members of the House 
under the new apportionment ; and sec- 
ond, on account of the increase of sal- 
aries by the act of March 8. Under the 
law, as it stood before that date, the an- 
nual appropriation for the Forty-second 
Congress stood thus: 

For pay of 74 Senators and 253 

members and delegates.. ......$1,635,000 
For mileage for same............. 830,000 
For newspapers and station- 


OLYs SPL CACM si secciiexcssssvsvoes r 40,875 
Total annual pay and allow- 
ANCE....... Giacncanauerereseess Beveaed 2,005,875 


At the same rate of pay and allowance 
the total appropriation for the fiscal year 
1873-4 (including the increase of forty- 
nine members of the House) would be 

2,306,441. 

Under the law of March 38, which 
abolished mileage and stationery allow- 
ance, the annual appropriation for the 
pay of Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates, (in all 376 members, at $7,500 














CUED) WH 06 sesseedeesccscsseccetous $2,820,000 
Actual individual expense of 

travel one round-trip each 

session, $200 each.............00 75,000 


Total pay and allowance...... 2.895.000 


By comparing this amount with that 
for a year of the Forty-second Congress 
under the old law, it will be seen that 
the increase is: 

On account of 49 additional 





members...... ee $300,566 
On account of increase of sala- 

Ui Viesiccssdiaccecesiecasssssacsseeseceudeas 588,559 

0 7) ceeveiiteees etctetiad by 889,125 


The sum authorized as back pay for 
two years to Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates, under the same act, 
amounts to $1,285,000. 

Anapparent increase of the legislative 
appropriations for 1878-4 over those for 
the preceding year arises from the fact 
that the last appropriation for the pay of 
Congress includes four months, from 
the 4th of March to June 30 of this year, 
that were not provided for in the ap- 
propriations to which they properly be- 
long. 

Executive appropriations...¢9,888,147 42 
Being an increase over the 

preceding year Of............ 3,277,719 €3 

This group of appropriations includes 
all the salaries, cost of repairs, fuel, 
lights, and other contingent expenses of 
the Executive proper and of the several 
executive departments at Washington. 
The largest item of increase is the new 
appropriation for postage, $1,865,900. It 
has already been shown that this is an 
apparent, but not a real, expenditure. 
Judicial appropriations...... $3,743,243 87 
Being a reduction from the 

preceding year of............ 845,531 13 

Thisreduction is in the expenses of the 
courts in the Southern districts, and in 
the western district of Arkansas, 

Formerly the fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures collected by order of the courts 
were paid into the judiciary fund, and 
were used to defray judicial expenses. 
But by arecent statute all receipts of 
of this class are paid into the Treasury, 
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and all expenses of the courts are pro- 

vided for by annual appropriations. 

Appropriations for foreign in- 
FELCOUPSE, .......2.0.0000ss00 ceeeseees Hl 044,010 

Being a reduction of .............. 70,784 
There have been some items of in- 

crease, such as the new appropriation of 

$200,000 for the Vienna Exposition, and 
$130,000 for the survey of the boundary 
between the United States and the Brit- 
ish Possessions; but the favorable termi- 
nation of our differences with Great 

Britain has permitted a reduction 

which more than overbalances the in- 

crease. 

The appropriations for the 
independent Treasury 
show a reduction of...... 

For the mints and assay 
offices an increase of...... 

For the territorial govern- 
ments an increase of...... 

For survey of public lands 
an increase of............... 

Appropriations for the 
military establishment... 36,732,025 17 

Being an increase of........ - 4,247,258 53 
This increase has already been ex- 

plained in connection with the deficiency 
in the appropriations of the preceding 
year. The appropriations for the Quar- 
termaster’s Department for the year 
1872-3 were but twelve millions, while 
they should have been fifteen. For this 
reason the appropriations made for the 
same department, at the late session, 
were eighteen millions, nearly three of 
which were to make up the deficiency 
of the previous session. 

Appropriations for the naval establish- 


$77,866 00 
16,848 31 
12,316 65 


144,954 59 


tae i acini $22,498,620 55 
Being an increase over the 
preceding year Of............ 4,250,422 53 


This arises from two items: first, 
for the construction of eight new 
war steamers, $3,200,000, which out- 
lay also requires additional expense 
for repair of navy-yards and docks; 
and second, an _ appropriation of 


$650,000 for compound engines, to be 
placed in steamers now in service. With 
the exception of these two items the 
expenses of our naval establishment 








are about the same for 1873-4 as for the 
preceding year. 

The appropriations for the Indian ser- 
vice show a decrease of $164,920 07. Itis 
probable that we have passed the maxi- 
mum of ordinary expenses in that de- 
partment. Two-thirds of the annual ex- 
penses are payments to fulfil treaty stip- 
ulations, and to extinguish Indian titles 
to Western lands. As Congress has pro- 
hibited the making of further treaties 
with the tribes. we may look for a steady 
diminution of this class of expenses in 
the future. 

The number of pensioners borne on 
the rolls on the 30th June, 1872, was 
232,229. The maximum has probably 
been reached ; but the annual expendi- 
ture for pensions will continue for some 
years to come at about $30,000,000. 

The appropriations for public works 
amount to about twenty-eight millions, 
and show an increase of nearly six mil- 
lions over those of the previous year. A 
million and a half of this increase is for 
the improvements of rivers and harbors. 
Several new buildings for the use of 
United States courts and post offices 
have been begun during the year, and 
large appropriations were made to con- 
tinue the construction of others already 
begun. 

The appropriations for the postal ser- 
vice show an increase of $71,000. The 
decrease resulting from the _ repeal 
of the franking privilege has been 
nearly overcome by the growth of ex- 
penditures in other branches of the ser- 
vice. The postal-car service has grown 
very rapidly, and the rates were read- 
justed at the last session. There has 
also been a large increase in the money- 
order department and in the steamship 
service. It should be borne in mind 
that the revenues of the Post Office have 
never been turned into the Treasury like 
other sources of revenue. The amount 
of deficiency alone appears in the annual 
exhibits of expenditures. 

The appropriations classed as miscel- 
laneous amount to $15,674,164 29, being 
a decrease of $24,530. The principal 
items in this group are— 
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Appropriations for the Coast 

SUL ON sss osscecceseeicesoasseeieseeys $942,828 00 
For the assessment and col- 
lection of internal revenue.. 6,600,000 90 
For the light-house estab- 

MISHIMOMN Us sas suscossneseesceiresses 1,907,569 50 
For the revenue-cutter ser- 

1,028,216 00 
For the purchase of the 

Louisville and Portland 

CHINE oon'see castes oseh cessecevssesess 1,250,000 00 

It includes also appropriations for 
life-saving stations on our coasts; the 
marine hospital establishment ; the va- 
rious scientific surveys and explorations 
specially authorized by Congress; the 
purchase of additional grounds near the 
Capitol building at Washington, and the 
improvement of public streets and 
grounds; and all the special claim acts 
and acts of relief. 

The appropriations for the interest on 
the public debt and for the expenses of 
the national loan show a decrease of 
eight millions. This results from pay- 
ments on the principal and from refund- 
ing a portion of the debt at a lower rate 
of interest. 

The appropriations for the expense of 
collecting the customs revenues and for 
refunding taxes of all sorts illegally col- 
lected show a decrease of nearly a mil- 
lion and a quarter. 

The appropriations for the support of 
soldiers’ asylums and for the payment 
of bounties to volunteers of the late war 
show a decrease of one-third of a million, 
and that for the return of captured and 
abandoned property shows a decrease of 
three millions. 

From this analysis and review it ap- 
pears that, with the exception of the in- 
crease of salaries, and particularly of 
that provision that granted over a mil- 
lion dollars as back pay to members of 
the Senate and House, the appropria- 
tions made by Congress at its late ses- 
sion were made with care and with a 
careful regard to economy and safety in 
the expenditure of the public money. 
It is a noticeable fact that in all of the 
twelve regular appropriation bills there 
does not appear any old claims, the pres- 

















ence of which have so frequently disfig- 
ured the annual bills. 

This examination also affords a strong 
ground for believing that when the ac- 
tual expenditures for the two fiscal years, 
1873 and 1874, are made up they will 
show a continued decrease from the ex- 
penditures of former years. The fluctu- 
ating and uncertain value of our paper 
money renders a large class of our ex- 
penditures uncertain in amount; such 
as the miscellaneous and contingent ex- 
penses of the several departments. We 
can never estimate with any great accu- 
racy the appropriations necessary for 
any future year until we reach the solid 
ground of specie values. 

We notice that the Forty-second Con- 
gress treated with a just and discrim- 
inating liberality the various scientific 
and benevolent enterprises which prop- 
erly come within the scope of national 
legislation. 

In conclusion, we are fully warranted 
in saying that the legislation at the last 
session of Congress in reference to pub- 
lic expenditures, with the single excep- 
tion of the back pay, already referred to, 
compares favorably with that of any 
other session in our recent history for 
thoroughness, economy, and careful dis- 
crimination in the distribution of appro- 
priations. 





STAGES AND RaAriways.—The first 
stage coach in America started from 
Boston from the site of No. 90 North 
street, in 1661. The first line of stage 
coaches between Boston and New York 
was established in 1732, a coach leaving 
each city once a month; fourteen days 
were required to complete the journey. 
In 1802 the mail stage started from Bos- 
ton for New York on Monday morning 
at eight o’clock, and was due in New 
York at noon on Friday. On the sev- 
enth of April, 1834, the first train of 
railway passenger cars started from Bos- 
ton for Needham, to which place the 
Worcester Railway was then opened; the 
Western Railway was opened to Albany 
December 381, 1841. Railways did not 
cross the Mississippi river until 1851; and 
on the 10th of May, 1869, they reached 
the Pacific. Thenumber of miles of rail- 
way in the world is one hundred and 
forty thousand, of which one-half are in 
the United States. 
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In the June number of THE REPub- 
LIc we endeavored to set forth, as dis- 
tinetly and impartially as possible, the 
political condition of the State of Lou- 
isiana, and we are gratified to find that 
our representation of the case has been 
so generally accepted as fair and just. 

In treating of this subject we fully 
recognize its vast importance to the 
people of the State in question, to the 
nation itself, and to each individual citi- 
zen. Undoubtedly the principles in- 
volved are fundamental to the very ex- 
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course, in deadly conflict. One claimed 
under a British charter, which the people 
had never adopted but which had been 
held by suffrance in the State long after 
the royal parchment had become a dead 
letter. The other claimed authority by 
virtue of the popular action in the State. 
A very large majority of the whole people 
of Rhode Island had, in the exercise of 
| their inalienable sovereignty. conferred 
| upon the latter the administration of 
| the State government, and had by the 
act forever abrogated and with- 

















istence of our republican system. If) drawn all State powers from the former. 
out of this controversy shall come aj But this movement of the people against 
clearer perception of the nature of our | the charter government in Rhode Island 
government and a more hearty attach- | was regarded by thefunctionaries of that 
ment to it by all the people, this will | ‘gov ernment as seditious and revolution- 
prove a good measure of compensation | ary, and the Governor, (King,) represent- 
for the evils that have arisen. ing the proscriptive government, in the 
In this view, while we feel the diffi-| midst of the disorder and violence inci- 
culty and the delicacy of suggesting | dent to the controversey, called uponthe 
remedies in the given state of circum-| Federal Executive for aid in suppressing 
stances, we are yet decidedly of opinion | the opposition. 
that the subject should not be ignored | | In this emergency President Tyler did 
in the present juncture, but that it one of the most sensible things of his 
ought to be discussed and set before the | whole public career. Previous to send- 
people in all frankness and candor, and | ing the troops asked for by the Governor, 
with all the light of experience and a private and confidental letter was dis- 
reason which can be brought to bear | patched to him, under date of March 9, 
upon it. Conceiving such a task to be 1842. In this letter the President re- 
in the.direct line of the objects and;commends that a new convention of 
aims of Tr REPUBLIC, we shall under-| the people should be called, ‘‘to settle 
take it, sustained by the consciousness | existing difficulties and troubles.” And 
that we are not engaged in mere philo- | | he continues : “*W hy should not this be 
sophical or political speculation, but done? A government never loses any- 
that we are seeking a practical benefit | | thing by mildness and forbearance to- 


and that our labor is devoted to the| wards its own citizens, more especially 
public welfare. when the consequences of an opposite 


€ j ”? 
THE CASE UNPRECEDENTED. course may be the shedding of blood. 











is id er _ |*In your ease,” he says, ‘‘the one-half 
he state of affairs in Louisiana is of your people are involved in the con- 


| sequences of recent proceedings. Why 
urge matters to an extremity ? If you 
succeed by the bayonet you succeed 
against your own fellow-citizens, and by 
the shedding of kindred blood ; whereas, 
by taking the opposite course, you will 
have shown a paternal care for the lives of 
your people.’’? ‘*My own opinion is,” he 
continues, ‘‘that the adoption of the 


novel and extraordinary. Nothing of 
like character and to like extent has 
before occurred in any other State. 
The condition of Rhode Island in 1841 
and 1842 presents some phases approach- 
ing to a resemblance in some general 
respects. In that State there existed two 
organized State governments, each claim- 
ing exclusive State authority, and of 
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above measure will tend to give you! lature was greatly at variance with the 
peace and insure harmony. A resort to | distribution of the population ; the elec- 
force, on the contrary, will engender for | tive franchise was limited to the holders 
years to come feelings of animosity.”” | of a certain amount of real estate, and 
These counsels, however, went un-/ to their eldest sons, and by which, con- 
heeded, and civil war was inaugurated. sequently, about two-thirds of all the 
It then became the duty of the Presi- | citizens of the State were entirely dis- 
dent to furnish troops in support of the | franchised. 
charter government against the known | Thecase of Rhode Island, although dif- 
will and wishes of a majority of the | fering almost totally from.that of Louisi- 
people of Rhode Island. Thus, by the | ana inthe origin of the controversy, still 
aid of the Federal Government, the pop-| serves to show that, after all, the only 
ular will was defeated, the government | effectual remedy for the redress of griev- 
of the people was destroyed, and Mr. | ances is through the action of the people 
Thomas L. Dorr, their chosen leader, | themselves. Bearing in mind this sin- 
was convicted of high treason and sen- | gle principle, which lies at the foundation 
tenced to imprisonment for life. |of all systems of popular government, 
But the reaction in favor of the rights | let us inquire further as to the question 
and liberties of the people was sure tO o¢ FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS. 
come. The Legislatures of New Hamp-| The existence of our political system 
shire,Connecticut, and otherneighboring jg dependent on the preservation of the 
States passed resolutions of sympathy | relations subsisting between the Federal 
reed his behalf, and of condemnation of | and State governments as defined in the 
his sentence and imprisonment. After! Gonstitution. Any departure from these 
a year’s confinement, he was pardoned | wise and well-considered provisions, on 
out, and the Legislature of Rhode Island | the one side or on theother, must be detri- 
subsequently, in 1853, took decisive ac-| mental to the Republic. This vital point 
tion annullingall the proceedings against | has been sedulously guarded and unceas- 
him, restoring fully his civil rights, and | ingly inculeated by all the best writers 
reinstating him in the estimation and | and most eminent statesmen of the coun- 
good opinion of the whole country. He | try throughout our entire ‘political his- 
lived to see his State placed under a lib- | tory, If there is any one principle which 
eral constitution, and his political party ‘ought by this time to be clearly under- 
completely triumphant. Such and s0 | stood and firmly established, it is the 
general was the rebuke administered to | principle of the Federal and State rela- 
the attempt of that day, even under | tions. It is essential toa proper view of 
the form of law, to thwart and set aside | the complex system, that the people 
the popular will, For the time being, | should know alike the positive nature 
indeed, the attempt succeeded, and suc- | of the Federal and State governments, 
ceeded by the direct aid of Federal in-/and the metes and bounds of their 
terposition. But even though this were | mutual dependence and authority, and 
S80, no one, it is believed, has ever ven-/ that both and all alike are ‘‘from the 
tured to accuse the Federal Executive | people, by the people, and for the people.” 
of any unlawful or unconstitutional in- | The language of the Constitution bear- 
terference in that case. There was! jing directly on the question in hand is 
nothing left but this, under the peculiar | as follows: 
circumstances then existing, although} « The United States shall guarantee 
the President was called upon to support | to every State in this Uniona republican 
a State government in Rhode Island; form of government, and shall protect 
which was known to be obnoxious to a| each of them against invasion, and on 
large majority of its eitizens—a govern- | Doeuie alent: Gobaserie cuician 
ment by whose royal charter the appor- | pe convened) against domestic violence. 
. tionment of representation inthe Legis-| ‘* This Constitution and the laws of 
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the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land ; 
and the judges in every State shall be 


bound thereby, anything in the consti- | 


tution or laws of any State to the con- 
trarv notwithstanding. 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States, respectively, or tc 
the people.’’ 

The fifteenth amendment provides as 
follows: 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation.” 

From these provisions it will be seen 
that such matters as the adoption or 
change of a State constitution, the elec- 
tion of State officers provided for in such 
constitution, and the whole administra- 
tion of the domestic affairs of the State, 
are left in the hands of the people of each 
State, subject only to the limitations 
herein especially provided; that is to say, 
the Federal Government, whether by its 
legislative, judicial, or executive func- 
tions, or by all these together, has the 
right to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of a State only when such State has 
ceased to havea republican form of gov- 
erement ; or when such government is 
threatened with destruction ; or when 
the State constitution or laws are in 
conflict with those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; or when a State is exposed to 
invasion ; or when afflicted with domes- 
tic violence which it cannot suppress, 
and even in that case only upon the call 
of the legislature or of the executive ; 
or when the right to vote has been 
denied or abridged on the grounds above 
specified. 

The Constitution further provides that 
Congress may make,laws for the estab- 
lishment of Federal courts throughout 
the country, and for the election of Fed- 
eral officers, and that it shall be the pre- 
rogative and duty of the Federal judges 











to interpret and apply those laws in the 
various Federal courts as being para- 
mount to the laws and constitutions of 
the States, and it shall be the right and 
duty of the President to see that the 
Federal Constitution and laws as thus 
interpreted and applied are upheld and 
executed. 

In pursuance of these provisions, the 
act of Congress of May 31,1870, amended 
by act of February 28, 1871, aifd gene- 
rally known as ‘‘the enforcement act,” 
provides for the fairness and freedom of 
elections, and for the redress of griev- 
ances which may grow out of them in 
the courts, and if need be, for the em- 
ployment of United States troops to sup- 
press election riots and disturbances, 
and to execute the decrees of the courts 
without the orders of the President. 
Such being the actual provisions of the 
Constitution and the laws bearing on 
the subject before us, we have in the 
next place to consider the aspect of 
things in Louisiana as controlled by 


| ‘*the logic of events.” 





THE PRESENT STATUS. 
Since the publication of our former 
article the President has issued a pro- 
clamation, in consequence of which we 
are advised the McEnery party have 
determined to abstain from all further 
overt or physical opposition to the Kel- 
logg government, and to make an appeal 
to Congress at its next meeting with the 
view of seeking redress from that body 
for the evils of which they complain. 
The effect of this for the time being is 
to leave the Kellogg government in prac- 
tical operation in the State, and to post- 
pone the questions in controversy toa 
future day. The Kellogg government 
being de facto, thus, for the present, be- 
comes the only State government now 
exercising its functions in Louisiana. 
And were all parties in the State of 
Louisiana, as they exist to-day, willing, 
from any view or motive whatsoever, to 
accept the Kellogg government and sub- 
mit te its authority, this would seem to 
be a practical solution of the whole 
question for the current gubernatorial 
term. 
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Whatever may be thought of the man- 
ner in which the Kellogg government 
was created and has been established in 
actual power, so long as its administra- 
tion is in pursuance of State laws, a gen- 
eral acquiesence must certainly be far 
better than the condition of turbulence, 
dissension, and violence which must in- 
evitably follow the pursuit of the oppo- 
site course. Let us grant in all its force 
that the Kellogg government is ab initio 
a usurpation, and that it has been forced 
upon the State by mere arbitrary power; 
let us grant, also, in allits bearings, the 
pernicious influence of such an example; 
yet it must be remembered that this 
very fact grew out of the irregularities, 
the chicanery, and the disorders of party 
strife among the people and State func- 
tionaries themselves. The whole origin 
of the evil was among the people of that 
commonwealth alone, and the only action 
which has been taken by the sederal 
Government up to this time has been 
simply to secure a settled condition of 
things in the State by adopting the 
single constitutional proceeding which 
was left to it in the premises—the recog- 
nition and support of that government 
which,in the midst of so much confu- 
sion, amounting well-nigh to a state of 
anarchy, at length obtained the sanction 
of the courts. And again, it must be 
remembered, as a rule of practical wis- 
dom, that it is always better not to dis- 
turb a settled order of things, however 
that order may have been established, 
unless the grounds of complaint are 
clearly such as ought not to be set aside, 


, and unless agitation and resistance— 


necessarily more or less to the detriment 

of all private and public interests—can 

be plainly shown to be productive of 

less evil than that which is incident to 

the prevailing order. 

THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE 
EVIL. 

It becomes, then, important to inquire 
as to the nature and extent of the evil 
which forms the ground of complaint on 
the part of those who are disaffected, 
and who propose to seek a remedy at 
the hands of Congress, 











1, There is no complaint that the con- 
stitution of Louisiana is not republican 
in form. 

2. There is no complaint that the State 
has been or is now threatened with in- 
vasion from a foreign foe. 

8. There is no complaint, so far as we 
are advised, that the present acting gov- 
ernment in Louisiana is not administer- 
ing the affairs of the State in pursuance 
of the existing State laws, or otherwise 
than it would do had it been duly chosen 
and installed in authority by a fair elec- 
tion of the people. 

4. The gravamen of the complaint is 
simply that the present acting function- 
aries of the State government, not hay- 
ing been elected by the people, are ad- 
ministering the affairs of the State with- 
out any constitutional or legal authority, 
while it is claimed that those who were 
chosen in the election have been de- 
frauded of their right of oflice by a mere 
arbitrary and unrighteous exercise of 
power. ‘ 

5. But upon this subject we find the 
people of the State of Louisiana them- 
selvesdividedinsentiment. Itis claimed 
upon the one hand that there was, at the 
time of the election in question, and that 
there is to-day, a fair political majority 
of the qualified voters of the State who 
support the Kellogg government, who 
are disposed to be satisfied with it as it 
exists, and who desire it to remain un- 
disturbed; and we think that there is 
a general impression throughout the 
country that such is the fact. It is true 
that in the last November election this 
fact was not and could not be officially 
and formally established. But the result 
of the investigation before the Senate 
committee last winter showed beyond 
all question that the irregularities, dis- 
orders, frauds, and hardships attending 
that election were such as to prevent a 
full and honest expression of the will of 
the people in that State; and that even 
if such an expression could have been 
had at the polls, the methods of ascer- 
taining and promulgating the result were 
anything but what they should have been 
in any proper and legitimate process pro- 
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vided for such a purpose, and that asa 
matter of fact they were so vitiated as 
to be rendered useless for the determi- 
nation of any issue before the courts. 
Now, to make the case as strong as 
possible, suppose it be said that the Kel- 
logg government is simply a usurpation 
set up by the arbitrary orders of a judge 
and supported by United States troops, 
and finally, by the action of the Presi- 
dent himself, and that to submit will- 
ingly to such injustice, even for a day, 
is in itself subversive of all law and all 
constitutional order; yet what, on the 
other hand, have we proposed as a sub- 
stitute? The McEnery government 
would have been claimed to be a gov- 
ernment not fairly elected by the people, 
to which it is believed more than half 
of the legal voters of the State would 
have been violently opposed, and which, 
with an equal show of reason, they would 
have regarded as a cheat and an imposi- 
tion, alike subversive of the popular 
‘franchise and of every principle of con- 
stitutional or statute law. And it may 
be (but this we simply suggest by the 
way) that the courts of Louisiana dur- 
ing the inextricable confusion of politi- 
cal affairs which had been brought on 
by the intrigues of party strife, acted, 
after all, in at least a patriotic spirit 
in cutting the knot which no power on 
earth would ever be able to untie. 
WHAT REMEDY IS TO BE SOUGHT ? 
It, then, becomes a question, in view 
of the postponement of the controversy 
to the meeting of the next Congress, as 
to what, in the premises, the complain- 
ants are to expect from that body, amd 
what measure of relief the Federal Gov- 
ernment,in either of its branches, can 
afford. The duty of the President has 
been already plainly pointed out. He 
has but one thing to do, and that is to 
uphold the Constitution and execute the 
laws as he finds them. The Supreme 
Court can only act upon any question as 
it is brought before them by appeal from 
theinferior courts. ‘So itis, therefore, to 
the legislative department that the re- 
sort is to be had. We may consider 


briefly the points likely to be involved 








when the question shall thus be raised: 

1. It cannot reasonably be anticipated 
that Congress, in view of all the facts 
now before the country, would set aside 
the Kellogg government and substitute 
the McEnery government in its place. 
This would only be to redress one griev- 
ance by the aggravation of another, and 
there is not likely to be at this late day 
any further light tending materially to 
change the nature of the case as it 
stands, unless, indeed, the Kellogg gov- 
ernment should meanwhile, by its fur- 
ther action, become obnoxious to some 
new charge which would bring it within 
the constitutional scope of the Federal 
authority. 

2. Nor can it be any more reasonably 
anticipated that Congress would, under 
the circumstances, order a new election. 
This could only be done constitutionally 
by first ascertaining and declaring that 
a republican form of government does 
not exist in Louisiana, and thus by prac- 
tically reducing the State to a terri- 
torial condition, and remanding it tothe 
measures which are usual in preparing 
a Territory for admission as a State into 
the Union. And even were Congress 
disposed to go thus far, still nothing 
would be accomplished but through the 
action of the people themselves. The 
only material advantage of such a course, 
even were it feasible, would be in the 
brevity of time, and this, again, might 
be counterbalanced by very many disad- 
vantages growing out of the feverish 
and unsettled state of sffairs thus pro- 
duced, as well as the novelty of the ex- 
periment and the danger of the prece- 
dent. 

8. The only other point which,’as per- 
tinent to the case, could lawfully claim 
the action of Congress, would be the 
question of the impeachment of the 
Federal judge by whose action the Kel- 
logg government was at first initiated. 
That is, indeed, a fair subject of inves- 
tigation, and when properly brought to 
the attention of Congress, they would 
be bound to take notice of it in the 
usual manner, 

4, What else remains but the consid- 
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eration of questions which belong to the | at all practicable on the heel of so much 
courts and to the people of Louisiana, | intense and violent excitement, and if it 
and with which the Federal Government | might not threaten still greater evils 
has no right and no authority to inter- | than those which have afllicted the un- 
fere, so long as they abstain from do-| happy State, we should urge it by all 
mestic violenceand bloodshed, too much | means as one of the grand things which 
of which has transpired already, to the | it is permitted to men sometimes in the 
great discredit of the cause of popular | perplexing conjuncture of human affairs 








government and the irreparable injury 
of the American name. . 

5. We think, therefore, that the Mc- 
Enery party have acted wisely in desist- 


ing from all further manifestations of | 
And however great the | 


physical force. 
outrage may seem to them that a gov- 
ernment created as was the present de 
facto government should be permitted 
to exercise its authority in the State, 
will they not sooner find the redress they 
ask by leaving it undisturbed to the end 
of its existing term? If then it shall 
be found that a majority of the actual 
voters in the State are dissatisfied with 
it, the remedy will then be in a new 
election, and they can thus, by a peace- 
able resort to the polls, place the gov- 
ernment in other hands by a constitu- 
tional and lawful method, and without 
revolution or civil war. 

It was well said by Judge Wilson, of 
the Supreme Court, so far back as 1790, 
that ‘‘there isa remedy for every dis- 
temper in government if the people be 
not wanting to themselves. For a peo- 
ple wanting to themselves there is no 
remedy.”’ 

THE ULTIMATUM. 

Our review of this most intricate and 
difficult problem would not be complete 
were we to omit a notice of the sugges- 
tion which has been made, to the effect 
that the present dissensions and troubles 
among the people of Louisiana might be 
allayed by the immediate action of the 
Kellogg government proposing a new 
election, and thus remitting all questions 
of controversy to the direct voice of the 
people of the State. To us who are so 


far from the scene of action, and in 
ignorance of the insuperable difficulties 
which may be incident to such a course, 
this measure has all the charm of a mag- 
nanimous and patriotic deed. If it were 


| to do in honor of human nature, and as 
|a glorious example for all coming times. 

But it is for those on whom rests the 
| present responsibility of the administra- 
‘tion in that State to consider of this 
action and to decide it for themselves, 
| Subject, as they ever will be, to the judg- 
ment of their fellow-countrymen and of 
posterity. 





‘On CONSISTENCY, THOU ARTA JEW- 
EL!’’—The frequent use of this phrase 
during the last Presidential campaign, 
; when there was too often occasion tocrit- 
icise the aberrations and contradictions 
of politicians, led to inquiry as to its 
origin. At first thought, almost every 
one attributed it to Shakespeare, but no 
one could recollect the play. An exami- 
nation of Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘Com- 
plete Concordance to Shakespeare,” 
however—the most exhaustive refer- 
ence ever compiled for any book in the 
world—showed that not only the above 
line was not in that author, but that he 
never once makes use of the word con- 
sistency in all his works. It may be 
noted, too, in this connection, that the 
word is used by Lord Bacon—to whom 
the plays.of Shakespeare are by some 
attributed. Thorough search by many 
scholars of our acquaintance failed to 
discover the source of a saying so com- 
mon; yet while traveling last winter in 
Wisconsin, among a few old books con- 
stituting the library of a farmer, we 
accidently discovered the volume con- 
taining it. 

The book is ‘*‘A Collection ot Ancient 
English and Scotch Ballads,” published 
in 1754, by one Murtagh, (perhaps an 
ancestor of the proprietor of the Wash- 
ington Daily Republican.) The line oc- 
curs in a ballad entitled ‘‘ Jolly Robyn 
Roughhead,” where the poet bewails the 
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extravagance in dress which, in his esti- 
mation, was the grand enormity of his 
own times. The poet makes Robin 
Reughhead address his wife as follows: 
“Tush, tush, my lassie, such thoughts resigne, 
Comparisons are cruell, 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
CONSISTENCIE’S A JEWELL! 
For thee and me coarse clothes are best, 
Rude folks in homelye raiment drest, 
Wife Joan and Goodman Robyn.” 

If the newspapers now abound in phil- 
lipics and invectives against female ex- 
travagance, the theme is by no means a 
new one, but may be traced back to the 
first existence of woman— 

“That dear, delightful, coaxing, costly sex.” 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas Fuller, in 1662, 
in his old folio entitled ‘‘ The History of 
the Worthies of England,” says: 

“The good wife is none of our dainty 
dames, who love to appear in a variety 
of suits every day new, as it a good 
gown, like a stratagem in war, were to 
be used but once. But our good wife sets 
up a sail according to the keel of her 
husband’s estate, and if of high parent- 
age, she doth not so remember what she 
was by birth, that she forgets what she 
is by match.” 

The Rev. John Tabor, in a curious 
volume of poems, published in London 
in 1667, entitled ‘‘Seasonable Thoughts 
in Sad Times,” has likewise his gird at 
the pestilent excess of female apparel, 
and with the extract from him we close 
our citations upon a topic which would 
indefinitely furnish them. The Rey. 
John, in the bitterness of his soul, cries 
out, (p. 54:) 

“Our horrid fashions make us English strange 

To such as Kuow us, and our women change 
Their shape with each new moon, and some do show, 

By the loose wanton garb in which they go, 

What ware they sell; and some do strive by paint 
To make the ugly devil seem a saint; 

Some have their faces with black patches drest, 
As thinking dappled ladies will sell best; 

And now-a-days, because within there rests 

So little virtue in most women’s breasts, 

They do expose them naked to men’s eyes, 
Hoping, if not true love, yet lust may rise; 

And now our ladies’ vanity and pride, 

And their neglect of housewifery beside, 

Affright all sober men, who fear to woo, 

Lest they should court their woe in doing so; 

Or with their wives must now some thousands have 
To keep them in the fashion fine and brave,” 











THE MICHIGAN SENATORS AND BAcK 
Pay.—The following letter, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, as soon 
after Congress adjourned as the Secre- 
tary of the Senate could make out the 
accounts, explains itself: 

‘* WASHINGTON, March 28, 1873. 

‘Str: Herewith find drafts on the 
Treasury, one of three thousand nine 
hundred and six dollars and eighty cents, 
payable to Z. Chandler; the other ot 
three thousand nine hundred and twenty 
dollars, to T. W. Ferry, being avails of 
retroactive increase of salary passed 
during the expiring days of and for the 
Forty-second Congress, and this day 
placed in our hands by the Secretary of 


the Senate. 
‘‘Not willing to gain what we voted 


against, we request that the same be ap- 
plied toward tne cancellation of any of 
the six per cent. interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the nation. Lest such return 
be distorted into possible reflection upon 
the propriety of dissimilar disposition by 
others, you will oblige us much by giv- 
ing no publicity to the matter. 
‘Very respectfully, yours, 
**Z, CHANDLER, 
“TT, W. FERRY. 
“The Hon. Wm. A. RICHARDSON, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.” 

The amount refunded is the exact dif- 
ference between the pay allowed under 
the new law and the pay allowed under 
the old law. The new law gave an in- 
crease of five thousand dollars salary 
for the term, without mileage. The old 
law allowed five thousand dollars less 
salary, but gave mileage in addition. The 
Michigan Senators took the amount due 
them under the old law, which was in 
operation when they were elected, with 
mileage, and returned every cent ad- 
ditional which was allowed them under 


the new law. 








VALUE OF ProrERTY.—The total as- 
sessed value of private property in the 
United States, according to the census 
of 1870, was $14,178,986,732; the valua- 
tion of real estate being $9,914,780,825, 
and personal estate $4,264,205,907. The 
true valuation, according to the same 
authority, of real and personal estate 
was $30,068,518,507. In 1860 it was esti- 





mated at $16,159, 616,068, true valuation 
and in 1850, $7,135,780,228, 
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LOUISIANA AND THE SUPREME COURT. 


A STATEMENT OF AN OPINION OF THE 
MAJORITY OF THE JUSTICES OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN CERTAIN CASES APPEALED 
FROM THE SUPREME COURT OF LOUIS- 
IANA, WITH A COMPILATION OF AU- 
THORITIES 1N OPPOSITION, AND OCCA- 
SIONAL REMARKS OF COMPILER IN 
REFERENCE THERETO. 

The following cases, numbered 8, 9, 
and 10, were before the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the December 
term of 1872, (in error to the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana,) and resulted in the 
opinion of a majority of one of the court 
atlirming the judgments of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana in the*cases speci- 
fied: 

8. The Butchers’ Benevolent Associ- 


any stock-landing, yards, slaughter- 
houses, or abattoirs within the city of 
New Orleans, or the parishes of Orleans, 
Jefferson, and St. Bernard,’’ except as 
provided in the act ; and imposes a pen- 
alty of $250 for each violation of its 
provisions. It then authorizes the cor- 
poration mentioned to establish and erect 
within the parish of St. Bernard and 
the corporate limits of New Orleans, 
below the United States barracks, on 
the east side of the Mississippi, or at 
|any point below a designated railroad 
depot on the west side of the river, 





‘‘wharves, stables, sheds, yards, and 
| buildings necessary to land, stable, shel- 
|ter, protect, and preserve all kinds of 


ation of New Orleans, plaintiffs in error, | 40rses, mules, cattle, and other animals,” 
vs. The Crescent City Live Stock, Land-| and provides that cattle and other ani- 
ing, ~ go ig a : | mals destined for sale or slaughter in 
oe en & Sh, peenine 18 the city of New Urieans or ite environs 
rror, vs. The State of Louisiana, ex rel. | y : 
Hg te 1 cane | shall be landed at the landings and yards 


8. Belden, Atterney General. 

10. ‘Cue Butcners’ Benevolent Associ- 
ation of New Orleans, plaintiffs in error, 
vs. The Crescent City Live Stock, Land- 
ing, and Slaughter-house Company. 

As stated by Mr. Justice Field, one 
of the four justices (including the Chief 
Justice) who dissented from thejudgment 
of the majority of the court, these cases 
grew outof the act of the Legislature of 


‘for their sale. 


lof the company, and be there yarded, 
| sheltered, and protected, if necessary ; 
| and that the company shall be entitled 
| to certain prescribed tees for the use of 
| its wharves, and for each animal landed, 
| and be authorized to detain the animals 
| until the fees are paid, and if not paid 
| within fifteen days, to take proceedings 
Every person violating 


- rowan ot Eauteans, a “An act | any of these provisions, or landing, 
to protect the health of the city of New yarding, or keeping animals elsewhere, 


Orleans, to locate the stock-landings and 
Slaughter-houses, and to incorporate 
‘The Crescent City Live Stock, Land- 


is subjected toa fine of $250. 


| The act then requires the corporation 
| to erect a grand slaughter-house, of suf- 


ing, and Slaughter-house Company,’” | ficient dimensions to accommodate all 


which was approved on the 8th ot March, 
1869, and went into operation on the 
Ist of June following. ‘The act creates 
the corporation mentioned on its title, 
which is composed of seventeen persons 
designated by name, and invests them 
and their successors with the powers 
usually conferred upon corporations in 
addition to their special and exclusive 
privileges. It first declares ‘‘that it shall 


not be lawful, after the 1st day of June, 
1869, to land, keep, or slaughter any cat- 
tle, beeves, calves, sheep, swine, or other 


—, or to have, keep, or establish 
R 


| butchers, and in which five hundred an- 


imals may be slaughtered a day, witha 
sufficient number of sheds and stables 
for the stock received at the port of New 
Orleans, at the same time authorizing 
the company to erect other landing 
places and other slaughter-houses at any 
points consistent with the provisions of 
the act. 

The act then provides that when the 
slaughter-houses and accessory buildings 
have been completedand thrown open for 
use, public notice thereof shall be given 





for thirty days, and within that times 
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‘*all other stock-landing and slaughter- 
houses within the parishes of Orleans, 
Jefferson, and St. Bernard shall be closed, 
and it shall no longer be lawful to slaugh- 
ter cattle, hogs, calves, sheep, or goats, 
the meat of which is destined for sale, 
within the parishes aforesaid, under a 
penalty of $100 for each and every of- 
fence.” 

The act then provides that the com- 
pany shall receive, for every animal 
slaughtered in its buildings, certain pre- 
scribed fees, besides the head, feet, gore, 
and entrails of all animals, except of 
swine. 

Other provisions in the act require the 
inspection of the animals before they are 
slaughtered, and allow the construction 
of railways to facilitate communication 
with the buildings of the company and 
the city of New Orleans. But, as re- 
marked by Mr. Justice Field, it is only 
the special and exclusive privileges con- 
ferred by the act, that the court has to 
consider in the cases before it. These 
privileges are granted for the period of 
twenty-five years. Their exclusive char- 
acter not only follows from the provisions 
cited, but they are declared in express 
terms in the act. In the third section 
the language is that the corporation 
‘‘shall have the sole and exclusive privilege 
of conducting and carrying on the live- 
stock, landing, and slaughter-house busi- 
ness within the limits and privileges 
granted by the provisions of the act.” 

And in the fourth section the lan- 
guage is, that after the Ist of June, 
1869, the company shall have ‘‘the exclu- 
sive privilege of having landed at their 
landing-places all animals intended for 
sale or slaughter in the parishes of Or- 
leans and Jefferson,’ and the exclusive 
privilege of having slaughtered ‘‘in its 
slaughter-houses al! animals, the meat 
of which is intended for sale in these 
parishes. In order to understand the 
real character of these special privi- 
leges, it is necessary to know the extent 
of country and of population which 
they affect. The parish of Orleans con- 
tains an area of country of 150 square 
miles; the parish of Jefferson, 384 square 








miles; and the parish of St. Bernard, 620 
square miles. The three parishes to- 
gether contain an area of 1,154 square 
miles, and they have a population of be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand 
people. The plaintiffs in error deny 
the validity of the act in question so 
far as it confers the special and ex- 
clusive privileges mentioned. The first 
case before the court was bronght by 
an association of butchers in the 
three parishes against the corporation, 
to prevent the assertion and enforce- 
ment of these privteges. The second 
case was instituted by the Attorney 
General of the State, in the name of 
the State, to protect the corporation in 
the enjoymeht of these privileges, and 
to prevent an association of stock-deal- 
ers and butchers from acquiring a tract 
of land in the same district with the 
corporation, upon which to erect suit- 
able buildings for receiving, keeping, and 
slaughtering cattle, and preparing ani- 
mal food for market. The third case 
was commenced by the corporation itself 
to restrain the defendants from carrying 
on a business similar to its own, in vio- 
lation of its alleged exclusive privileges. 

The substance of the averments of 
the plaintiffs in error is this: ‘‘That prior 
to the passage of the act in question 
they were engaged in the lawful and 
necessary business of procuring and 
bringing to the parishes of New Orleans, 
Jefferson, and St. Bernard, animals suit- 
able for human food, and in preparing 
such food for market; that in the prose- 
cution of this business they had provided 
in these parishes suitable establishments 
for landing, sheltering, keeping, and 
slaughtering cattle, and thesale of meat; 
that with their association about four 
hundred persons were connected, and 
that in the parishes named above a thou- 
sand persons were thus engaged in pro- 
curing, preparing, and selling animal 
food. And they complain that the busi- 
ness of lauding, yarding, and keeping, 
within the parishes named, cattle in- 
tended for sale or slaughter, which was 
lawful for them to pursue before the 


Ist of June, 1869, is made by that act 
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unlawful for any one, except the corpor- 
ation named; and that the business of 
slaughtering cattle, and preparing ani- 
mal food for market, which it was law- 
ful for them to pursue in these parishes 
before that day, is made by that act un- 
lawful for them to pursue afterwards, 
except in the buildings of the company, 
and upon payment of certain prescribed 
fees and a surrender of a valuable portion 
of each animal slaughtered; and they 
contend that the lawful business of land- 
ing, yarding, sheltering, and keeping 
cattle intended for sale or slaughter, 
which they, in common with every in- 
dividual in the community of the three 
parishes, had a right to follow, cannot 
be thus taken from them and given over 
for a period of twenty-five years to the 
sole and exclusive enjoyment of a cor- 
poration of seventeen persons, or to 
anybody else. And they also contend 
that the lawful and necessary business 
of slaughtering cattle and preparing 
animal food for market, which they and 
all other individuals had a right to fol- 
low, cannot thus be restricted within 
this territory of 1,154 square miles to 
the buildings of the corporation, or be 
subjected to tribute for the emolument 
of that body.” 

Such is the history and character of 
these cases, and the issues involved, as 
clearly stated by Mr. Justice Field. It 
will be proper, however, to review at first, 
briefly, the reasoning and argument of 
Mr. Justice Miller in rendering the de- 
cision of the court on these important 
but novel cases, before again refering to 
the able comments of Mr. Justice Field 
on the judgment of the majority of the 
court. 

Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, states that ‘‘the 
enforcement of this act, (giving such ex- 
clusive privileges to a corporation of 
seventeen persons for twenty-five years,) 
was resisted in the State courts of Louis- 
iana by the butchers of New Orleans, 
chiefly on the ground that it violated 
that clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which declares that ‘ noState shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 





abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.’ ”’ 

‘*It was, of course, maintained in ar- 
gument,’’ he says, ‘‘that this law, confer- 
ring on the company theseeaclusive rights, 
did ‘abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of the citizens of the United States,’ 
who might desire to land and slaughter 
live stock elsewhere, and thus deprive 
them of the equal protection of the laws. 
But the Supreme Court of the State de- 
clared that the act was constitutional, 
whereupon the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States.’’ 

In the examination of the case accord- 
ing to the judicial formula, ** first ascer- 
tain the old Jaw; secondly, the evil com- 
plained of; and thirdly, the remedy pro- 
posed by the new provision.”? Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller, speaking for the court, con- 
cluded that before the adoption of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution, the 
State of Louisiana had the unquestioned 
right to enact and enforce such a law as 
the one under consideration, and then 
proceeds to examine the question 
whether these amendments, or any of 
their provisions, were intended to de- 
prive a State of the right to exercise such 
authority. 

The plaintiffs in error, accepting this 
issue, allege that the statute is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States, in these several particulars: That 
it creates an involuntary servitude, 
forbidden by the thirteenth article of 
amendment; that it abridges the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States; thatié denies to the plain- 
tiffs the equal protection of the laws, and 
that it deprives them of their property 
without due process of law, contrary to 
the provisions of the first section of the 
fourteenth article of amendment. 

‘* This court,” he says, ‘‘is thus called 
upon, for the first time, to give construc- 
tion to these articles ;’’ and further 
very justly remarks: ‘‘ We do not con- 
ceal from ourselves the great responsi- 
bility which this duty devolves upon us. 
No questions so far-reaching and per- 
vading in their consequences, so pro- 
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foundly interesting to the people of this | ble to the black man alone; ‘that the 
country, and so important in their bear- | most cursory glance at these articles 
ing upon the relations of the United discloses a unity of purpose, when taken 
States, and of the several States to each |in connection with the history of the 
other and to the citizens of the States | times, which cannot fail to have an im- 
and of the United States, have been be- | portant bearing on any question of doubt 
fore this court during the official life of | concerning their true meaning;” and 
any of its present members. We have that this ‘unity of purpose’’ consisted 
given every opportunity for a full hear-|in acting alone for the black man or 
ing at the bar; we havé discussed it | negro on all the provisions of these three 
freely and compared views among our- | additional articles of amendment to the 
selves ; we have taken ample time for | Constitution; consequently the white 
careful deliberation, and we now pro-| man, or citizen as such, cannot claim 
pose to announce the judgments which any right or privilege from their adop- 
we have formed in the construction of | tion. : 
these articles, so far as we have found | Before looking back to the' history of 
them necessary to the decision of the|the times in which these articles of 
cases before us, and beyond that we! amendment to the Constitution were 
have neither the inclination nor the | adopted, and in which is ‘* found the oc- 
right to go.’? The judgments pro-|casion and necessity for recurring again 
nounced by the court were that the|to the great source of power in this 
judgments of the Supreme Court of} country, the people of the States, for 
Louisiana in these cases are affirmed. | additional guarantees of human right,” 
In arriving at this remarkable conclu-|it is of some importance to consider 
sion, Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering | briefly the proposition put forward by 
the opinion of the court, reviews at) the court ‘“‘that before the adoption of 
length the articles of amendment to the | the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Constitution of the United States, and/ amendments to the Constitution, the 
sets out with the following just and per- | State of Louisiana had the unquestioned 











tinent remarks : 

*“The most cursory glance at these 
articles discloses a unity of purpose, 
when taken in connection with the his- 
tory of the times, which cannot fail to 
have an important bearing on any ques- 
tion of doubt concerning their true mean- 
ing. Nor can such doubts, when any 
reasonably exist, be safely and rationally 
solved without a reference to that history; 
for in it is found the occasion and the ne- 
cessity for recurring again to the great 
source of power in this country, the people 
of the States, for additional guarantees of 
human rights; additional powers to the 
Federal Government ; additional re- 
straints upon those of the States. For- 
tunately tuat history is fresh within the 
memory of us all, and its leading fea- 
tures, as they can bear upon the matter 
before us, free from doubt.”’ 

From the review of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth articles of 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and of their history, the 
court arrives at the conclusion that the 
provisions contained therein throughout 
all of them were designed to be applica- 





right to enact and enforce such a law as 
the one under consideration.’’ 

The fourth article of the Constitution 
/of the United States guarantees that 
| **the citizens of each State shall be en- 
\titled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the several States;” 
and it has been held by many able jurists 
in the past that this article of the Con- 
stitution gave ample protection, without 
further legislation or amendment of the 
Constitution. On this point it will be 
only necessary to refer to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
delivered by Chief Justice Marshall, the 
most eminent jurist that ever sat on an 
American bench. In the case of Gassies 
vs Ballon, reported in 6 Peters, page 762, 
the Chief Justice says: 

“The defendant in error is alleged in 
the proceedings to be a citizen of the 
United States, naturalized in Louisiana, 
and residing there. This is equivalent 
to an averment that he is a citizen of 
that State. A citizen of the United States 
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residing in any State of the Union is a 
citizen of that State.°’ 

According, then, to the view taken by 
this great and profound jurist, who of 
all men of that day or this stands un- 
rivalled as the highest authority, the 
correctness of the proposition put for- 
ward by the court “that before the 
adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution, the State of Louisiana had the 
unquestioned right to enact and enforce 
such a law as the one under considera- 
tion,’? may well be called in question. 
The belief may justly be indulged in 
that such a proposition would not have 
met with favor from the great Chief 
Justice, who earnestly, in his day, be- 
lieved that ample guarantees were se- 
cured in the Constitution for the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, in any and all of the 
States. 

Returning now to the history of the 
three additional articles of amendment 
to the Constitution, the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, it can be admitted 
that on the adoption of the first and last 
there was a unity of purpose in provid- 
ing for the black man alone guarantees 
of freedom and suffrage; but that the 
history attending the proposal and adop- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment 
teaches that the same unity of purpose 
obtained for the benefit alone of the 
black man or negro, a careful reference 
to that history, to the debates in Con- 
gress, conversations, exchange of views 
and opinions among the leading states- 
men of the day, will be found to be far 
from the truth and the fact. It cannot 
be forgotten or overlooked that the guar- 
antees for ‘tthe privileges and immuni- 
ties’ of citizens of the United States, as 
contained in the Civil Rights act, were 
the same as those embraced in the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, 
and that the latter was adopted to obvi- 
ate objections which had been raised 
and pressed with great force to the va- 
lidity of the Civil Rights act, and to 
place the. common rights of American 
citizens under the protection of the Na- 





tional Government. Now, history will 
teach and demonstrate, in many ways, 
that in the passage of the Civil Rights 
act, followed by the proposal of the four- 
teenth amendment, it was clearly un- 
derstood that in establishing and de- 
fining citizenship of the United States, 
all persons were designed to be included, 
the white man as well as the black man. 
Mr. Trumbull, in reply to Mr. Davis, of 
Kentucky, on the Civil Rights bill, (see 
Congressional Globe, Ist session XX XIXth 
Congress, part 1, page 599,) said: 

‘*Mr. President, I will occupy a very few 
moments of the attention of the Senate 
after the long harangue of the Senator 
of Kentucky. He denounces this bill as 
‘outrageous,’ ‘most monstrous,’ ‘abom- 
inable,’ &c.—‘ unconstitutional,’ ‘ void.’ 
Now what is this bill that is obnoxious 
to such terrible epithets? It isa bill pro- 
viding that all persons shall have equal 
rights. Is not that ‘abominable?’ Is 
not that ‘iniquitous?’ Is not that ‘ ter- 
rible’ on white men? When was such 
legislation as this ever thought of for 
white men ? 

‘Sir, this bill applies to white men as well 
as to black men. It declares that.all per- 
sons in the United States shall be enti- 
tled to the same civil rights—the right 
to the fruits of their own labor, the right 
to make contracts, the right to buy and 
sell, and enjoy liberty and happiness.’’ 

Thus, history informs us of the intent, 
the animus, that obtained and was re- 
cognized in the passage of the Civil 
Rights act, and it will be seen that the 
same spirit and design was entertained 
in the proposal and adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. 
When the proposal of the fourteenth 
amendment was before the Senate, Mr. 
Poland spoke as follows :—(See Congres- 
stonal Globe, part 4, Ist sess. XX XIXth 
Congress, page 2961.) 

‘* The clause of the proposed amend- 
ment that ‘no State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States,’ secures nothing be- 
yond what was intended by the original 
provision of the Constitution, that ‘the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States.’ But the radical 
difference in the social system of the 
several States, and the great extent to 
which the doctrine of State rights or 
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State sovereignty was carried, induced 
mainly, as I believe, by and for the pro- 
tection of the peculiar system of the 
South, led to a practical repudiation of 
the existing provisions on this subject. 
and it was disregarded in many of the 
States. State legislation was allowed to 
override it, and as no express power was, 
by the Constitution, granted to Congress 
to enforce it, it became really a dead 
letter. The great social and political 
change in the Southern States, wrought 
by the amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery and by the overthrow 
of the late rebellion, renders it eminently 
proper and necessary that Congress 
should be invested with the power to 
enforce this provision throughout the 
country and compel its observance.’ ”’ 

This is pertinent and important his- 
tory, showing the design and intention 
on the part of Congress to vindicate the 
guarantees for the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States, 
provided for in the Constitution, before 
the passage of the Civil Rights act and 
the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and to reassert them in the four- 
teenth amendment, giving to Congress 
the power to enforce and carry into 
effect these valuable bills of rights and 
privileges. , 

Mr. Trumbull, in his remarks on the 
veto message of President Johnson, with 
reference to the Civil Rights bill—(see 
Congressional Globe, Ist sess. XX XIXth 
Congress, part 2, page 1755)—says : 

“We all know that no State has 
authority to makea citizen of the United 
States. The Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the sole power 
of naturalization, and it may make a 
citizen of a foreigner; but is it true 
that when a person becomes a citizen of 
the United States, he is not also a 
citizen of every State where he may hap- 
pen to be?’? [Here Mr. Trumbull refers 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, delivered by Chief 
Justice Marshall, in the case of Gassies 
vs. Ballon, reported in 6 Peters, and 
cited in the foregoing part of this paper, 
in which the Chief Justice, in delivering 
the opinion of the court, said: ‘‘ The 
defendant in error is alleged in the pro- 
ceedings to be a citizen of the United 
States, naturalized in Louisiana, and re- 
siding there. This is equivalent to an 
averment that he is a citizen of that 
State. A citizen of the United States, re- 


siding in any State of the Union, is a citi- 
zen of that State.’’| 








** And sir, (Mr. Trumbull continued,) 
unless this authority [that of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall] is to be disregarded, the 
President of the United States is mis- 
taken in his law, and it is not true that 
when a man is made a citizen of the 
United States, he is not also a citizen of 
7 J State where he may choose to re- 
side. 


Mr. Trumbull further forcibly re- 
marked, on the subject of the rights of 
citizens of the United States as such, as 
follows : 


‘* What rights do citizens of the United 
States have? To be a citizen of the 
United States carries with it somerights, 
and what are they? They are those in- 
herent, fundamentalrights which belong 
to free citizens or free men in all coun- 
tries, such as the rights enumerated in 
this bill, and they belong to them in all 
the States of the Union. The right of 
American citizenship means something. 
It does not mean in the case of a for- 
eigner, that when he is naturalized he is 
to be left entirely to the mercy of State 
legislation. He has a right, when duly 
naturalized, to go into any State of the 
Union and reside there. and the United 
States Government will protect him in 
thatright. It will protect a citizen of the 
United States,not onlyin any of the States 
of the Union, but it will prc tect him in 
foreignlands. Theserights belonging to 
the citizen, and known as natural rights, 
are defined by Blackstone in his defi- 
nition of civil liberty to be, ‘no other 
than natural liberty, so far restrained by 
human laws, and no further, as is neces- 
sary and expedient to the general ad- 
vantage of the public.’ In this defini- 
tion of civil liberty it ought to be under- 
stood, or rather expressed, that the re- 
straints introduced by the law, should be 
equal to all, or as much so as the nature 
ot things will admit.”’ 

“The equality of rights is the basis of 
a commonwealth,’’ is said in a note to 
Kent, and Kent himself, in speaking of 
these rights, says : 

‘¢ The absolute right of individuals may 
be resolved into the rights of personal 
security, the right of personal liberty, 
and the right to acquire and enjoy prop- 
erty. These rights have been justly 
considered, and frequently declared, by 
the people of this country, to be ‘nat- 
ural, inherent, and inalienable.’ What 
are they? The right of personal secu- 
rity, the right of personal liberty, and 
the right to acquire and enjoy property. 
And these are declared to be inalienable 
rights, belonging to every citizen of the 
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United States, no matter where he may 
be.”’ 
A careful and proper reference. there- 


fore, to ‘‘ the history of the times”’ dur- 
ing which the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States were pro- 
posed and adopted, and especially the 
fourteenth, in connection with the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights act, will most 
assuredly demonstrate that it was the 
design and intention of Congress and 
the people of this country in making 
constitutional citizenship of the United 
States to include all persons, whether 
white or black, ‘‘ born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof.” It will, therefore, 
follow as anecessary and legitimate con- 
sequence that the plaintiffs in error in 
these Louisiana cases, invested with cit- 
izenship of the United States by the 
first clause of the first section of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, had the clear and indubitable 
right to appeal as such to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the great 
judicial arbiter in such controversies, 
for protection against the wrongs they 
had suffered in consequence of a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the second 
clause, which declared that ‘‘no State 
shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or imnfuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States,” 
and which had been, unhappily, sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court of the 
State of Louisiana. 

“Tt is contended,” says Mr. Justice 
Field, in his able and interesting review 
of the judgment of the majority of the 
court in these cases, ‘‘in justification of 
the act in question, that it was adopted 
in the interests of the city, to promote 
its cleanliness and protect its health, 
and was the legitimate exercise of what 
is termed the police power of the State. 
That power undoubtedly extends to all 
regulations affecting the health, good 
order, morals, peace, and safety of so- 
ciety, and is exercised ona great variety 
of subjects, and in almost numberless 
ways. Allsorts of restrictions and bur- 








dens are imposed under it, and when 
these are notin conflict with any consti- 
tutional prohibitions or fundamental 
principles, they cannot be successfully 
assailed in a judicial tribunal. With 
this power of the State and its legiti- 
mate exercise, I shall not differ from the 
majority of the court. But under the 
pretence of prescribing a police regula- 
tion, the State cannot be permitted to 
encroach upon any of the-just rights of 
the citizen, which the Constitution in- 
tended to secure against abridgment. 
In the law in question there are only 
two provisions which can properly be 
called police regulations—the one which 
requires the landing and slaughtering of 
animals below the city of New Orleans, 
and the other which requires the inspec- 


‘tion of the animals before they are 


slaughtered. When these requirements 
are complied with, the’ sanitary purposes 
of the act are accomplished. In all other 
particulars the act is a mere grant toa 
corporation created by it, of special and 
exclusive privileges, by which the health 
of the city is in no way promoted. It is 
plain that if the corporation can, with- 
out endangering the health of the public, 
carry on the business of landing, keep- 
ing, and slaughtering cattle within a 
district below the city embracing an 
area of over a thousand square miles, it 
would not endanger the public health if 
other persons were also permitted to 
carry on the same business within the 
same district, under similar conditions 
as to the inspection of animals. The 
health of the city might require the re- 
moval from its limits and suburbs of all 
buildings for keeping and slaughtering 
cattle, but no such object could possibly 
justify legislation removing such build- 
ings from a large part of the State for 
the benefit of a single corporation. The 
pretence of sanitary regulations for the 
grant of the exclusive privileges is a 
shallow one, which merits only this 
passing notice. 

‘““The act of Louisiana presents the 
naked case, unaccompanied by any pub- 
lic considerations, where a right to pur- 
sue a lawful and necessary calling, pre- 
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viously enjoyed by every citizen, and in 
connection with which a thousand per- 
sons were daily employed, is taken away 
and vested exclusively for twenty-five 
years, for an extensive district and a 
large population, in a single corpora- 
tion, or its exercise is for that period 
restricted to the establishments of the 
corporation, and these allowed only 
upon onerous conditions.” 

“Tf exclusive privileges of this char- 
acter,’’ continues Mr. Justice Field,‘‘can 
be granted to a corporation of seventeen 
persons, they may, in the discretion of 
the Legislature, be equally granted to 
a single individual. If they may be 
granted for twenty-five years, they may 
be equally granted for a century, and in 
perpetuity. If they may be granted for 
the landing and keeping of animals in- 
tended for sale or slaughter, they may 
be equally granted for the landing and 
storing of grain and other products of 
the earth, or for any article of com- 
merce. If they may be granted for 
structures in which animal food is pre- 
pared for market, they may be equally 
granted for structures in which farina- 
ceous or vegetable food is prepared. 
They may be granted for any of the pur- 
suits of human industry, even in its 
most simple and common forms. In- 
deed, upon the theory on which the 
exclusive privileges granted by the 
act in question are sustained, there 
is no monopoly, in the most odious 
form, which may not be upheld. The 
question presented is, therefore, one 
of the gravest importance, not mere- 
ly to the parties here, but to the 
whole country. It is nothing less than 
the question whether the recent amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution pro- 
tect the citizens of the United States 
against the deprivation of their com- 
mon rights by State legislation. In 
my judgment, the fourteenth amend- 
ment does afford such protection, and 


was so intended by the Congress which , 


framed and the States which adopted it. 
The amendment (fourteenth) does not 


attempt to confer any new privileges or 
immunities upon citizens, or to enume- | 





rate or define those already existing. 
It assumes that there are such privi- 
leges and immunities which belong of 
right to citizens as such, and ordains 
that they shall not be avridged by State 
legislation. If this inhibition has no 
reference to privileges and immunities 
of this character, but only refers, as 
stated by the majority of the court in 
their opinion, to such privileges and im- 
munities as were before its adoption 
specially designated in the Constitution 
or necessarily implied as belonging to 
citizens of the United States, it was a 
vain and idle enactment, which accom- 
plished nothing, and most unnecessarily 
excited Congress and the people on its 
passage. With privileges and immuni- 
ties thus designated no State could ever 
have interfered by its laws, and no new 
constitutional provision was required to 
inhibit such interference. The suprem- 
acy of the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States always controlled any 
State legislation of that character. But 
if the amendment refers to the natural 
and inalienable rights which belong to 
all citizens, the inhibition has a pro- 
found significance and consequence. 

What, then, are the privileges and 
immunities which are secured against 
abridgment by State legislation ? In 
the first section of the Civil Rights 
act Congress has given its interpre- 
tation to these terms, or at least has 
stated some of the rights which, in its 
judgment, these terms include; it has 
there declared that they include the 
right ‘to make and enforce contracts, to 
sue, be parties and give evidence, to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and 
convey real and personal property, and 
to full and equal benefit to all laws and 
proceedings for the security of person 
and property.’ That act, it is true, was 
passed before the fourteenth amendment, 
but the amendment was adopted, asl 
have already said, to obviate objections 
to the act, or, speaking more accurately, 
Lshould say, to obviate objections to 
legislation of a similar character, ex- 
tending the protection of the National 
Government over the common rights of 
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all citizens of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, after its ratification, Con- 
gress reénacted the act, under the be- 
lief that whatever doubts may have 
previously existed of its validity, they 
were removed by the amendment. 
The terms privileges and immunities 
are not new in the amendment; they 
were in the Constitution before the 
amendment was adopted. They are 
found in thesecond section of the fourth 
article, which declares that ‘ the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States,’ and they have been 
the subject of frequent consideration 
in judicial decisions. _ In Corfield vs. 
Coryell, (4 Washington, Circuit Court 
380,) Mr. Justice Washington said 
he had ‘no hesitation in confining 
these expressions to those privileges 
and immunities which were, in their 
nature, fundamental, which belong of 
right to citizens of all free governments, 
and which have, at all times, been en- 
joyed by the citizens of the several 
States which compose the Union, from 
the time of their becoming free, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign ;’ and, in consid- 
ering what those fundamental privileges 
were, he said that perhaps it would be 
more tedious than difficult to enumerate 
them, but that they might be ‘ all com- 
prehended under the following general 
heads: protection by the Government, 








references were made to this language 
of Mr. Justice Washington. It was 
cited by Senator Trumbull, with the ob- 
servation that it enumerated the very 
rights belonging toa citizen of the United 
States, set forth in the first section of 
the act, and with the statement that all 
persons born in the United States, being 
declared by the act citizens of the 
United States, would thenceforth been- 
titled to the rights of citizens, and that 
these were the great fundamental rights 
set forth in the act; and that they were 
‘set forth” as appertaining to every free 
man. 

‘*So fundamental has the privilege,”’ 
continues Mr. Justice Field, *‘ of every 
citizen to be free from disparaging and 
unequal enactments in the pursuit of 
the ordinary avocations of life been re- 
garded, that few instances have arisen 
where the principle has been so far vio- 
lated as to call for the interposition of 
the courts. But whenever this has oc- 
curred, with the exception of the pres- 
ent cases from Louisiana, which are the 
most barefaced and flagrant of all, the 
interference with the privilege of the 
citizen has been pronounced illegal and 
void. When a case under the same law, 
under which the present cases have 
arisen, came before the Circuit Court of 
the United States in the district of Lou- 


|isiana, there was no hesitation on the 


part of the court in declaring the law, in 


the enjoyment of life and liberty, with | its exclusive features, to be an invasion 
the right to acquire and possess property | of one of the fundamental privileges of 


of every kind, and to pursue and obtain 
happiness and safety, subject, neverthe- 
less, to such restraints as the Govern- 
ment may justly prescribe for the gen- 
eral good of the whole.’ This appears 
to me to be a sound construction of the 
clause in question.” 

The privileges and immunities des- 
ignated are those which of right belong to 
the citizens of all free governments. Clearly 
among these must be placed the right to 
pursue a lawful employment, in a law- 
ful manner, without other restraint 
than such as equally affects all persons. 
In the discussions in Congress upon the 
passage of the Civil Rights act, repeated 
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the citizen.”” The presiding justice, in 
delivering the opinion of the court, ob- 
served that “it might be difficult to 
enumerate or define what were the es- 
sential privileges of a citizen of the 
United States which a State could not 
by its laws invade, but that so far as the 
question under consideration was con- 
cerned, it might be safely said that ‘it 
is one of the privileges of every Ameri- 
can citizen to adopt and follow such 
lawful industrial pursuit, not inju- 
rious to the community, as he may see 
fit, without unreasonable regulation or 
molestation, and without being restrict- 
ed by any of those unjust, oppressive, 
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and odious monopolies, or exclusive priv- 
ileges which have been condemned by all 
free governments.’’? And again: ‘‘There 
is no more sacred right of citizenship 
than the right to pursue unmolested a 
lawful employment in a lawful manner. 
It is nothing more nor less than the 
sacred right of labor.’’ 

In The City of Chicago vs. Rumpff, 
(45 Ills., p. 90,) which was before the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, we have a 
case similar in all its features to the one 
at bar. 
its charter to regulate and license the 
slaughtering of animals within its cor- 
porate limits, the Common Council 
passed what was termed an ordinance in 
reference thereto, whereby a particular 
building was designated for the slaugh- 
tering of all animals intended for sale or 
consumption in the city, the owners of 
which were granted the exclusive right 
for a specified period to have all such 
animals slaughtered at their establish- 
ment, they to be paid a specific sum for 
the privilege by all persons exercising 
it. The validity of this action of the 
corporate authorities was assailed on 
the ground of the grant of exclusive 
privileges, and the court said: 

“The charter authorizes the city au- 
thorities to license or regulaté such es- 
tablishments. Where that body has 
made the necessary regulations required 
for the health or comfort of the inhabit- 
ants, all persons irclined to pursue such 
an occupation should have an opportu- 
nity of conforming to such regulations, 
otherwise the ordinance would be un- 
reasonable and tend to oppression. Or 
if they should regard it for the interest 
of the city that such establishments 
should be licensed, the ordinance should 
be so framed that all persons desiring it 
might obtain licenses by conforming to 
the prescribed terms and regulations for 
the government of such business. We 
regard it neither as a regulation nora 
license of the business to confine it to 
one building, or to give it to one indi- 
vidual. Such an action is oppressive, 
and creates a monopoly that never could 
have been contemplated by the General 
Assembly. It impairs the rights of all 
other persons, and cuts them off from a 
share in not only a legal but a necessary 
business. Whether we consider this as 


an ordinance or a contract, it is equally 





That city being authorized by | : : bane 
/can see no difference in principle. 
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unauthorized, as being opposed to the 
rules governing the adoption of munici- 
pal by-laws. The principle of equality 
of rights to the corporators is violated 
by this contract. Ifthe Common Coun- 
cil may require all of the animals for the 
consumption of the city to be slaughtered 
in a single building, or on a particular 
lot, and the owner to be paid a specific 
sum for the privilege, what would pre- 
vent the making a similar contract with 
some other person that all of the vege- 
tables, or fruits, the flour, the groceries, 
the dry goods, or other commodities 
should be sold on his lot, and he receive 
a compensation for the privilege? We 
It 
is true that the court in this opinion 
was speaking of a municipal ordinance, 
and not of an act of the legislature of a 
State. But as it is justly observed by 
counsel, a legislative body is no more 
entitled to destroy the equality of rights 
of citizens, nor to fetter the industry 
of a city, than a municipal government. 
These rights are protected from inva- 
sion by the fundamental law.”’ 

Mr. Justice Bradley, after citing the 
second clause of the first section of the 
fourteenth amendment, remarks : 

‘“*Tf my views are correct with regard 
to what are the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens, it follows, conclusively, 
that any law which establishes a sheer” 
monopoly, depriving a large class of citi- 
zens of the privilege of pursuing a law- 
ful employment, does abridge the privi- 
lege of those citizens. 

“The amendment (fourteenth) also 
prohibits any State from depriving any 
person (citizen or otherwise) of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law. In my view, a law which pro- 
hibits a large class of citizens from adopt- 
ing a lawful employment previously 
adopted, does deprive them of liberty as 
well as property, without due process of 
law. Their right of choice is a portion 
of theirliberty ; their occupation is their 
property. Such a law also deprives 
those citizens of the equal protection of 
the laws, contrary to the last clause of 
the section. 

‘“‘The constitutional question is dis- 
tinctly raised in these cases ; the con- 
stitutional right is expressly claimed ; 
it was violated by State law, which was 
sustained by the State court, and we are 
called upon in a legitimate and proper 
way to afford redress. Our jurisdiction 
and our duty are plain and imperative. 
It is futile to argue that none but per- 
sons of the African race are intended to 
be benefited by this amendment. They 
may have been the primary cause of the 
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amendment, but its language is general, 
embracing all citizens, and I think it 
was purposely so expressed. 

‘““The mischief to be remedied was 
not merely slavery and its incidents and 
consequences; but that spirit of insub- 
ordination and disloyalty to the Na- 
tional Government which had troubled 
the country for so many years in some 
of the States, and that intolerance of 
free speech and free discussion which 
often rendered life and property. inse- 
cure, and led to much unequal legisla- 
tion. The amendment was an attempt 
to give voice. to the strong national 
yearning for that time, and for that 
condition of things in which American 
citizenship should be a sure guaranty of 
safety, and in which every citizen of the 
United States might stand erect on 
every portion of its soil, in the full en- 
joyment of every right and privilege 
belonging to a freeman, without fear of 
violence or molestation.” 


Mr. Justice Bradley concludes with 
the expression of his opinion that the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana ought to be reversed. The 
other dissenting judges [with the ex- 
ception of Chief Justice Chase, who was 





too much indisposed to put in writing 
his views, but authorized Mr. Justice 
Field to state that they were in accord- 
ance with the three other dissenting 
justices,] did the same. 

Mr. Justice Swayne pertinently and 








forcibly remarks : 





‘““The construction adopted by the 
majority of my brethren is, in my judg- 
ment, much too narrow. It defeats by 
a limitation not anticipated the intent 
of those by whom the instrument was 
framed and of those by whom it was 
adopted. To the extent of that limita- 
tion it turns, as it were, what was 
meant for bread intoastone. By the} 
Constitution, as it stood before the war, 
ample protection was given against op- 
pression by the Union, but little was 
given against wrong and oppression by 
the States. That want was intended 
to be supplied by this amendment. 
Against the former this court has been 
called upon more than once to interpose. 
Authority of the same amplitude was 
intended to be conferred as to the latter. 
But this arm of our jurisdiction 1s, in 
these cases, stricken down by the judg- 
ment just given. Nowhere, than inthis 


court, ought the will of the nation, as 
thus expressed, to be more liberally con- 
strued or more cordially executed. This 








determination of the majority seems to 
me to lie far in the other direction.”’ 


The judgment of the majority of the 
court in these novel and extraordinary 
cases will doubtless, unhappily, go far to 
revive old antagonisms between the 
National Government and the sections 
or States, which it was hoped had been 
forever put at rest by the additional 
amendments to the Constitution; and it 
will be fortunate for the country if the 
hope expressed by Mr. Justice Swayne 
in concluding his remarks, that ‘‘the 
consequences to follow may prove less 
serious and far-reaching than the minor- 
ity of the justices fear they will be.”’ 


—— 


ATTORNEYS’ FEES, PAY AND BOUNTY 
CLAIms.—For the collection of back pay, 
bounty, prize money, or other moneys 
due from the United States to persons 
who are, or who have been, officers or 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or ma- 
rine corps of the United States, or their 
heirs, except in cases of colored claim- 
ants, for the collection of whose claims 
the amount of fee is prescribed in sec- 
tion 2, act of July 28, 1866, and joint res- 
olution No. 25, approved March 29, 1867, 
claim agents or attorneys prosecuting 
claims in the office of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Auditor, and Second Comp- 
troller, must conform to the following 
seale of fees, adopted April 25, 1867. 
Proof of charges in excess of the fees al- 
lowed will, if established, be considered 
as malpractice on the part of the attor- 
ney so overcharging, and he will be sus- 
pended from the further prosecution of 
claims of any kind in or through any or 
either of the offices named: For the prep- 
aration and prosecution of claims for, 
and the collection and remittance of, all 
sums not exceeding $200, ten per centum; 
for all sums exceeding $200, ten per 
centum on the first $200, and five per 
centum on the remainder thereof; and 
for all sums of $800 and upward, $50; 
and said fees shall include all expenses 
incident to the collection of said claims, 
except the expense of the necessary no- 
tarial or other acknowledgments, which 
shall be defrayed by the claimant. 
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[Correspondence of THE REPUBLIC.] 


BERLIN, May, 1873. 

The evidences are cumulative that 
the seat of power and of empire has 
centred in Berlin. The extraordinary 
and unexpected results of the wars of 
1866 and 1870 have suddenly elevated the 
Prussian monarchy, and, as an appan- 
nage, the German empire to European 
dictatorship. For these reasons, if for 
no other, the institutions of Prussia are 
deserving the attention of the statesmen 
of other countries. 

Having visited both the lower house 
of the Prussian Parliament and the Par- 
liament for the German empire, I find 
that the legislative halls resemble very 
much the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The halls are lighted from 
above; the desks, chairs, and carpets are 
plainer; the galleries are smaller, and 
admission is by card, which, however, 
strangers obtain without difficulty. The 
only material difference in the arrange- 
ment of the desks consists in the placing 
of two rows of ministerial seats, which 
are ranged to the right and left of the 
Speaker’s chair, elevated, and separated 
by a light railing. 

The methods of transacting legislative 
business are also somewhat different. 
The President of the Assembly has im- 
mense powers, and proposes, for instance, 
the ‘‘order of the day’ at the close of 
each session for the next sitting. He, 
moreover, virtually does the work of the 
reading clerk, as amendments and propo- 
sitions are read by him instead of the 
secretaries. He has the right to direct 
the reading by the clerk, but all brief 
propositions are stated by the President. 

The personnel differs in appearance 
from the House of Representatives— 
chiefly in the age of its members. The 


average age of the American House is 
certainly not above forty-five, while, I 
am quite sure, the average age of the 
members of the German Parliament is 
fifty-five, which gives the body an ap- 
pearance of old age, that is increased by 
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the large number of bald-headed gentle- 
men among them. The present Parlia- 
ment is considered one of great strength, 
and, as far as doctrinal learning goes, 
this is true. There are at least fifty 
LL. D.s among them, and every question 
is discussed from a purely philosophic 
and scientific standpoint. The debate 
is very earnest and to the point, but we 
miss the cool and deliberate American 
oratory of a Morton or Conkling. The 
speakers are nervous; make jerking ges- 
ticulations, and speak with business-like 
rapidity. The only exception to this 
style—and I had the good fortune to 
hear a number of the best orators—was 
Bismarck’srepresentative, Dr. Michaelis, 
one of the assistant secretaries. He 
spoke from the ministerial bench witha 
coolness and consciousness of authority 
which no other speaker had. 

A ‘masterly inactivity’? concerning 
all questions of reform is evidently the 
policy of the government. In the first 
instance, the questions are thrust aside; 
next, vague promises are made; then the 
minimum is proposed, and an interest in 
side issues is artificially produced, so 
that the illusion of a progressive admin- 
istration is kept up among the doctrin- 
aires. The masses of the people, on 
the other hand, do not look to the pro- 
fessors of the ‘Reichstag’? for relief, 
but are sullenly bearing their chains— 
like the caged lions and tigers in the 
menagerie, which broken in spirit, per- 
mit the keeper to put his head in their 
mouths a great many times; but acci- 
dents will happen at last. 

There are two questions which con- 
stantly force themselves upon public at- 
tention, and upon their proper solution 
depends the stability of the modern 
monarchy. The first and minor ques- 
tion is the relations which ought to 
exist between church and state, and 
the other, the relations between capital 
and labor and the state. With the 
former, Bismarck has not hesitated to 
deal, but the latter is even beyond his 
acknowledged power and influence. 
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The Jesuitical and ultramontane cler- 
ical party had made itself hitherto so 
obnoxious to the Liberals of all shades 
of opinion that Bismarck found no diffi- 
culty to obtain majorities for his pro- 
jects, both in the Prussian and German 
Parliaments. The idea of squelching the 
political power of the Roman Catholic 
Church—the untiring foe of all change— 

was pleasing to men of democratic ten- 
dencies, both in Germany and in the 
United States. For my part, I cannot 
regard this new grant of power to the 
state over the church as right in prin- 
ciple, nor as a good precedent in practice. 
The true and permanent solution of the 
question would have been the severance 
between the official relations of church 
and state. A Protestant state, at least, 
might have piaced the Roman Catholic 
Church upon a voluntary basis, by re- 
moving ail penalties other than spiritual, 
which could only have been applied to 
those who volunteered to submit thereto. 
Thus, freedom of discussion and public 
enlightenment would havecometothe aid 
of the state, and the number of those who 
would have permitted their consciences 
to be controiled by the church in the 
matter of infallibility would have been 
small. But whether few or many, as 
long as the Catholic dogma was a mere 
abstract belief, the state was not author- 
ized to interfere. 

The introduction of disciplinary pro- 
visions of law to coerce the bishops is 
designed to produce in time a dual state 
religion—Protestant and Catholic, 

The pious believer can have his choice, 
to say his creed in the Protestant or 
Catholic version, but obedience to the 
Emperor, who is practically infallible— 
because no man dares in speech or print 
to utter a word against him—must be 
the fundamental doctrine of both creeds. 
The direct and obvious effect of this 
system of legislation and stretch of 
power is the still greater withdrawal of 
the confidence of the masses from the 
church. I have before me now the offi- 


cial declaration of the Brandenburgh 
Synod that the “‘dechristianization ” of 
the people is progressing at an alarming 








ratio. If every minister or priest is re- 
garded as a policeman in civil life, no 
great veneration for his person or doc- 
trines can be expected. “In my opinion, 
the Liberals have gained nothing by 
granting this increased power tothe gov- 
ernment, becausethe Catholic masses will 
now cling with even greater tenacity to 
their persecuted priests, and the influ- 
ence of the protesting priesthood will be 
increased instead of diminished, while 
the non-protesting priestiood will lack 
public sympathy and faith in their in- 
tegrity. 

The major question of the relations 
of capital to labor, and of both to the 
state, is too great to be treated in this 
essay. Having already written in the 
past several pamphlets upon this theme, 
and having made it one of my special 
studies, I believed until recently, that I 
had mastered it sufficiently to express 
definite opinions; but further inquiry 
and examination have satisfied me that 
the question is too new to admit of ob- 
jective and positive treatment. That 
the dissatisfaction of the laboring masses 
is on the increase is manifest to all; that 
no adequate remedies have been pro- 
posed is also certain, and the conscious- 
ness dawns upon the foremost thinkers 
in that field that the social-economic 
question is a growth involving a thou- 
sand conditions and influences, which 
cannot be solved by any one specific, 
least of all by multitudinous and hasty 
legislation. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 
Munlicu, Bavaria, June, 1873. 

The consolidation of the German Em- 
pire presents many points of interest to 
the statesmen of all civilized nations, 
but particularly to the political thinkers 
of the United States; because the rela- 
tions of the several States to the Gen- 
eral Government are very similar in both 
zountries, and the questions of federal 
and state jurisdiction, and of ‘‘paternal”’ 
government or non-interference with 
capital, form the sub-basis of party or- 
ganizations. The present Reichstag, or 
Congress, has considered, and in many 
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cases acted upon, many questions of vital | tions in substantiation of the belief, that 
importance. A uniform civil and crim-|the King and court would revolt from 
inal code and procedure; a uniform mili-| Prussian rule if there were the slightest 
tary code; a uniform mint and coin law; | hope of success. It will be many years— 
and laws regulating the press, labor con- | until an entire new generation which has 
tracts, and school inspection being among | grown up under present influences has 
the topics. When the field of inquiry /displaced the old—before the relations 
and discussion is so large, it becomes | between the North and South Germans 
necessary to select one or two of the | can become cordial. But, nevertheless, 
governing points for elucidation. — are mightier than men, and the 
But, in passing, it may be well to re-| inevitable tendency, like the laws of 
remark that the Prussian monarchy is | gravitation, is towards consolidation, 
determined to exterminate the smaller /|for large nations alone can fulfil the 
States as speedily as possible. Among | mission of nationalities. 
the most effective indirect measuresis| The late tumults in Frankfort, Stutt- 
the manner of imposing the military tax. | gard, Berlin, and other cities, and the 
This tax is imposed in precisely the same | chronic strikes of the laboring classes, 
manner as our Constitution provides for | have brought the empire face to face 
the assessment of direct taxes. Thej| with the most difficult problem of our 
‘peace’? establishment consists of four|age. A reign of military terror and sup- 
hundred thousand soldiers. The esti-| pression is not only not desirable in itself, 
mates for the subsistence of each soldier | but only effective for a time; because 
call for two hundred and twenty-five | either the government becomes help- 
Prussian thalers (seventy-two cents gold) | lessly dependent upon the military, or the 
perannum. The soldiers and the tax | army itself, having been annually re- 
are apportioned among the States in|cruited from the masses of the people, 
accordance with the population. Now! becomes imbued with the prevailing 
it happens tbat the smaller German| popular opinion and sympathy. The 
States, such as Coburg Gotha, contain | question to be considered is, how far can 
no large cities or great capitalists or | the laboring classes, particularly in the 
manufacturing establishments. They | cities, be reconciled to the state and 
are chiefly agricultural communities. | their situation? and the literary contri- 
While, therefore, this military tax in| butions towards this point are at least 








Prussia can be so distributed that the 
large cities and wealthy centres can 
assist the poorer communities, in the 
smaller States this tax becomes terribly 
oppressive. Therefore, schoolmasters 
and local officers are underpaid, and 
great distress prevails in the Thuringian 
forest districts. The people already 
murmur, and say, ‘‘A way with thisexpen- 
‘give ducal government; the empire we 
cannot destroy, but we want to be re- 
lieved of this useless double taxation by 
annexation to Prussia.”’ 

In Bavaria, which constitutes the 
largest subordinate State, and which 
contains nearly five millions of inhabit- 
ants, two-thirds of whom are Roman 
Catholic, the feeling against Prussia has 
become very bitter. It is generally be- 


lieved, and there are numerous indica- 











voluminous, if not suggestive. 

Several projects have been introduced 
in the Reichstag. One meets with the 
approval of the government, because, 
although just in principle, it practically 
inures to the benefit of the employers. 
It is a law compelling both parties to 
fulfil their contracts, and making it a 
criminal offence to break them. In other 
words, if an employer has contracted 
with a mechanic or laborer to work for 
a given sum per day, for a given length 
of time, and either party wilfully breaks 
said contract, it becomes a criminal 
offence unless full compensation is made, 
This is, in effect, the revival of the old 
laws of imprisonment for debt, and 
affects the laborer only, however specious 
the wording of the law. As the essence 
of a strike is a surprise, and as strikes 
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which are practically announced months 
in advance are almost certain to fail, it 
is hoped that that form of resistance 
will become impracticable after this law 
has been matured and has been made 
available by employers. 

Having had the fortune to meet one 
of the ablest representatives of the labor 
side of the question, I remarked that 
“the first and greatest difficulty in the 
way of the solution of that question is 
the fact that no two labor advocates can 
agree upon the remedy; that their re- 
solves are either violent and vitupera- 
tive, or so vague and often absurd that 
the true and honest well-wishers of the 
workingman turn from them in despair. 
You should remember that it is very 
easy to allege grievances and to call on 
somebody to remove them; but the pub- 
lic has a right to expect that the Labor 
Congress, for instance, should appoint a 
commission and draft laws providing, in 
detail, for the removal of their com- 
plaints. These acts could then be scru- 
tinized, criticised, and discussed as af- 
firmative propositions; and there is no 
reason to doubt that, if just and reason- 
able, they would be adopted by the 
American Congress. But whether they 
were successful or not, the public could 
be duly educated upon the subject.”’ 

He acknowledged the general correct- 
ness of my observations, and remarked 
that ‘‘ the question is yet so new, and 
allalterations in existing laws touch so 
many collateral interests, that it will take 
many years of discussion before abso- 
lute remedies are reached. What we, as 
laborers, claim,’’ continued my inform- 
ant, ‘is that, under existing laws, those 
who superintend mechanical labor and 
those who furnish the workshop and 
tools—in other words, the capital to set 
labor in motion—derive too great ashare 
of the profits. Now it is perfectly use- 


less to deny this to the workman, who 
receives, as all his fellows do, a florin 
and a half per day, (60 cents gold,) while 
presidents, secretaries, superintendents, 
&e., receive from 2,000 to 10,000 florins 
per annum, and proprietors live in pal- 
How this unequal distribution is 


aces. 





to be remedied—not by violence or an 
arbitrary distribution, which would be 
both unjust and worthless, but by laws 
which would cause in the same uniform 
manner a more just distribution—is the 
problem to be solved. In my opinion 
this redistribution could be carried on in 
Germany by the government without 
the imposition of an additional tax, and 
without disturbing any vested right. If 
the 400,000 men who are now robbed of 
the best three years of their lives—from 
twenty to twenty-three—and afterwards 
for four years placed in the reserve, 
and mustered and drilled twice a year 
for two weeks, were drilled only for 
two months the first year, and one 
month each subsequent year, near their 
places of residence, not only could the 
three years’ work of these men be saved 
for their own and the general benefit, 
but the 225-thaler military tax per man 
could be reduced to 25 thalers, and the 
balance invested for the benefit of work- 
ingmen. They need not tell me that it 
would not be safe, because the working- 
men of all nations would insist on a 
similar disarmament—and if not, the 
German workingmen, fighting fora gov- 
ernment that they loved, as against a 
Russian or French invading army,would 
be invincible—and an aggressive war 
ought not to be waged. The fact is—as 
at least all the workingmen believe—the 
standing army is maintained principally 
to oppress the people, and also, by a 
three years’ drill, to drive all manhood 
and independence out of the masses. 
The 200 thalers saved annually—equal- 
ling 80 millions of thalers—ought to be 
invested, first, in the construction of 
houses in our large cities, which ought 
to be sold to the laborers on monthly 
payments; secondly, in small loans for 
the purchase of tools to those who could 
give security (which all who were worthy 
could do, because the Workingmen’s 
Union, as a body, would endorse for 
them;) and lastly, to give assistance to 
all those whom misfortune has brought 
within the category of cripples, old age, 
&c., enumerated in the law. The loans 
on houses and tools should not draw 
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more than 4 per cent. interest, so that a 
real and substantial aid may be granted. 
Of course this is not the only remedy, 
for the social and economic problem is a 
growth; and trade schools, free schools, 
a just assessment of taxes, arestriction 
upon the employment of females and 
children, and of the hours of labor, and 
an honest government, with a firm exe- 
cution of the laws, free discussion and 
a free press, as well as self-government, 
amoral and well-behaved people, and a 
reduction of the national debt—are all 
important parts of the great whole; but 
with us the abolition of military slavery 
is the first problem, because no progress 
can be made in any direction while it is 


kept up.”’ 

These observations are submitted be- 
cause they are moderate, and give proof 
of great care in the study of the sub- 
ject. M. 

LOUISIANA REBELLION.—PROCLAM- 
ATION BY THE PRESIDENT.—Whereas, 
under pretense that William P. Kellogg, 
present executive of Louisiana, and ofti- 
cers associated with him in the State 
administration, were not duly elected, 
certain turbulent and disorderly persons 
have combined together with force and 
arms to resist the laws and constituted 
authorities of said State ; and 

Whereas, it has been duly certified by 
proper local authorities, and judicially 
determined by the interior,and superior 
courts of said State that said officers are 
entitled to hold their oftices, respectively, 
and execute and discharge the functions 
thereof; and 

Whereas, Congress, at its late session, 
upon due consideration of the subject, 
tacitly recognized said executive and his 
associates, then, as now, in oftice, by re- 
fusing to take any action with respect 
thereto; and 

Whereas, it is provided in the Consti- 
tution of the United States that the 
United States shall protect every State 
in this Union on application of the legis- 
lature or of the executive when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened, against do- 
mestic violence; and 

Whereas, it is provided in the laws of 
the United States that in all cases of in- 
surrection in any State, or of obstruc- 
tion to the laws thereof, it shall be law- 
fulfor the President of the United States, 
on application of the legislature of such 
State, or of its executive when the legis- 


| lature cannot be convened, to call forth 


the militia of any State or States, or to 
employ such part of the land and naval 
forces as shall be judged necessary for 
the purpose of suppressing such insur- 
rection, or causing the laws to Be duly 
executed; and 

Whereas, the legislature of said State 





is not now in session, and cannot be con- 
vened in time to meet the present. emer- 
gency, and the executive of said State, 
under section four of article four of the 








Constitution of the United States, and 
laws passed in pursuance thereof, has 
therefore made appiication to me for 
such part of the military force of the 
United States as may be necessary and 
adequate to protect said State and the 
citizens thereof against domestic vio- 














lence, and enforce the execution of the 
laws; and 

Whereas, it is required that whenever 
it may be necessay, in the judgment of 
the President, to use the military force 
for the purpose aforesaid, he shall forth- 
with, by proclamation, command such 
insurgents to disperse and retire peace- 
ably to their respective homes within a 
limited time: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8. Grant, 
President of the United States, do hereby 
make proclamation and command said 
turbulent and disorderly persons to dis- 
perse and retire peacably to their re- 
spective abodes within twenty days from 
this date, and hereafter to submit them- 
selves to the laws and constituted au- 
thorities of said State; and I invoke the 
aid and coéperation of all good citizens 
thereot to uphold the law and preserve 
the public peace. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be aflixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this, 
the 22d day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1873, and of the independence of 
the United States the 97th. 


U.S. GRANT. 
By the President : 
J. CU. BANCROFT DAVIS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
ee eee 
THE Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue decides that toilet and fancy soaps 
which are held out and recommended to 
the public by the means of handbills, 
wrappers, and labels as possessing pecu- 
liar healing, improving, and beautifying 
properties or qualities, thus placing them 
in the category of medicinal and cos- 
metic articles rather than ordinary soaps, 
are liable to stamp tax under schedule C. 
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THE NEW PENSION LAW. 


The Congress of the United States, at 
its last session, passed an act revising, 
consolidating, and amending the Army 
and Navy pension laws, which was ap- 
proved and went into operation on the 
third day of March, 1873. Asthis law is 
of special importance to many readers of 
THE REPUBLIC, and of general interest 
to every member of society, we have 
removed its redundant phraseology, sup- 
plied the different sections with appro- 
priate titles, and so simplified the lan- 
guage as to bring it within the intelli- 
gence of the general reader. 

Among other changes, the new law 
provides for a pension of $2 each to the 


survives the soldier, thus giving the 
child the $2 increase per month, or, if 
the widow is dead or has remarried, the 
minor will receive the $8 and the $2 ad- 
ditional. In these cases of increase it is 
only necessary for the claimant to make 


a new declaration and prove the dates of | 


birth of minors, and forward the same, 
by mail, to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. 

The following are the provisions of the 
new law: 

INVALID PENSIONS—WHO ARE EN- 
TITLED. 

1. If the ability of any officer of the 
Army, including regulars, volunteers, 
and militia, or any officer in the Navy or 
Marine Corps, or any enlisted man, 
however employed, whether regular] 
mustered or not, disabled by reason o 
injury received, or disease contracted, 
while in the service and in the line of 
duty ; any master serving on a gunboat, 
or any pilot, engineer, sailor, or other 
person not regularly mustered, serving 
upon any gunboat or war-vessel, disabled 
while in the line of duty, for procuring 
his subsistence by manual labor; any 
person not an enlisted soldier in the 
Army, serving as a member of the militia 
of any State under orders of an officer of 
the United States, or who volunteered 
to serve with any regularly organized 
military or naval force, or who other- 
wise volunteered and rendered service 
m any engagement with rebels or In- 
ae disabled in the line of duty in such 

R 





temporary service ; any acting assistant 
or contract surgeon, disabled while ac- 
tually performing his duties with any 
military force in the field or in transitu 
or in hospital, or any provost marshal, 
deputy provost marshal, or enrolling 
officer, disabled in the discharge of his 
duty, to procure a subsistence by manual 
labor, has been since March 4, 1861, or 
shall hereafter be impaired by reason of 
such disability, he shall, upon making 
due proof of the fact, according to such 
forms and regulations as are, or may be, 
provided by and in pursuance of law, be 
placed upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers, and be entitled to receive, for a total 
or a permanent specific disability, such 
pension as is hereinafter provided in 
such cases, and for an inferior disability, 


; me} except in cases of permanent specific 
minors of officers, and extends the in- | disability, for which the rate of pension 
crease to all cases where only one child | is expressly provided, an amount pro- 








portionate to that provided for total dis- 
ability, to commence as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and to continue during the exist- 
ence of the disability; but no claim of a 
State militiaman, or non-enlisted person, 
rendering temporary service, shall be 
valid unless prosecuted to a successful 
issue prior to July 4, 1874, nor shall any 
person be entitled to a pension by reason 
of wounds or injury received or disease 
contracted in the service subsequent to 
July 27, 1868, unless the person was in 
the line of duty ; and, if in the military 
service, was at the time actually in the 
field, or on the march, or at some post, 
fort, or garrison, or en route by direction 
of competent authority to some post, 
fort, or garrison ; or, if in the naval ser- 
vice, was at the time borne on the books 
ot some vessel of the United States, ac- 
tually in commission, or was at some 
naval station, or on his way, by direc- 
tion of competent authority, to some 
vessel, or naval station, or hospital. 
PENSIONS RATE ACCORDING TO RANK. 
2. The pension for total disability shall 
be: For lieutenant colonel and officers of 
higher rank in the military service and 
marine corps, and for captain and offi- 
cers of higher rank, commander, surgeon, 
paymaster, and chief engineer, respect- 
ively ranking with commander by law, 
lieutenant commanding and master com- 
manding, in the naval service, $30 per 
month ; for major in the military service 
and the marine corps, and lieutenant, 
surgeon, paymaster, and chief engineer, 
respectively ranking with lieutenant by 
law, and passed assistant surgeon in the 
naval service, $25; for captain in the 
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military service and the marine corps, 
chaplain in the Army, and provost mar- 
shal, professor of mathematics, master, 
assistant surgeon, assistant paymaster, 
and chaplain in the naval service, $20 ; 
for first lieutenant in the military service 
and the marine corps, acting assistant 
or contract surgeon, and deputy provost 
marshal, $17; for second lieutenant in 
the military service and the marine 
corps, first assistant engineer, ensign, 
and pilot in the naval service, and en- 
rolling officer, $15; for cadet midship- 
man, passed midshipman, midshipmen, 
clerks of admirals and paymasters, and 
of other officers commanding vessels, 
second and third assistant engineer, 
master’s mate, and warrant officers in 
the naval service, $10; and for all en- 
listed men whose rank or office is not 
mentioned in this section, $8; and the 
masters, pilots, engineers, sailors, and 
crews upon the gunboats and war-ves- 
sels shall be entitled to receive such pen- 
sion as those of like rank in the naval 
service ; and every commissioned officer 
shall receive such and only such pension 
as is herein provided for the rank he 
held at the time he became disabled ; 
and any commission or Presidential ap- 
pointment, regularly issued to such per- 
son, shall be taken to determine his rank 
from its date, provided a vacancy existed 
in the rank thereby conferred ; that the 
person commissioned was not disabled 
for duty; and that he did not wilfully 
neglect or refuse to be mustered. 


RATES OF PENSION IN SPECIAL CASES. 


8. For the period commencing July 4, 
1864, and ending June 3, 1872, those per- 
sons entitled to a less pension than here- 
inafter mentioned, who have lost both 
feet in the line of duty, shall be entitled 
to a pension of $20 per month; those 
who have lost both hands or the sight of 
both eyes, $25 ; for the period commenc- 
ing March 8, 1865, and ending June 8, 
1872, those who have lost one hand and 
one foot, $20 per month ; for the period 
commencing June 6, 1866, and ending 
June 3, 1872, those who have lost one 
hand or one foot, $15 per month ; forthe 
period commencing June 6, 1866, and 
ending June 3, 1872, those entitled to a 
less pension than hereinafter mentioned, 
who by reason of injury received or dis- 
ease contracted in the line of duty, shall 
have been permanently and totally dis- 
abled in both hands, or who shall have 
lost the sight of one eye, the other hav- 
ing been previously lost, or who shall 
have been otherwise so totally aud per- 
manently disabled as to render them 
utterly helpless, or so nearly so as to re- 
quire regular personal aid and attend- 


| ance of another person, $25 per month ; 
for the same period those who, under like 
circumstances, shall have been totally 
and permanently disabled in both feet, 
orin one hand and one foot, or otherwise 
so disabled as to be incapacitated for the 
performance of any manual labor, but 
not so much as to require regular per- 
sonal aid and attention, $20 per month ; 
and for the same period all persons who, 
under like circumstances. shall have been 
totally and permanently disabled in one 
hand, or one foot, or otherwise so dis- 
abled as to render their inability to per- 
form manual labor equivalent to the 
loss of a hand or foot. $15 per month. 


SPECIAL RATES AND EXCEPTIONS, 


4, From and after June 4, 1872, per- 
sons entitled to a less pension than here- 
inatter specified, who, while in line of 
duty, shall have lost the sight of both 
eyes, or shall have lost the sight’ of one 
eye, the sight of the other having been 
previously lost, or shall have lost both 
hands, or shall have lost both feet, or 
been permanently and totally disabled 
in thesame, or otherwise so permanently 
and totally disabled as to render them 
utterly helpless, or so nearly so as to re- 
quire the regular personal aid and atten- 
dance of another person, shall be entitled 
to a pension of $31 25 per month ; and 
all persors who, under like circum- 
stances, shall have lost one hand and one 
foot, or been totally and permanently 
disabled in the same, or otherwise so 
disabled as to be incapacitated for per- 
forming any manual labor, but not so 
much as to require regular personal aid 
and attendance, shall be entitled to a 
pension of $24 per month ; and all per- 
sons who, under like circumstances, 
shall have lost one hand, or one foot, or 
been totally and permanently disabled 
in the same, or otherwise so disabled as 
to render their incapacity to perform 
manual labor equivalent to the loss of a 
hand or foot, shall be entitled to a pen- 
sion of $18 per month: Provided, That 
all persons who, under like circum- 
stances, have lost a leg, above the knee, 
and in consequence thereof are so dis- 
abled that they cannot use artificial 
Itmbs, shall be rated in the second class 
and receive $24 per month ; and all per- 
sons who, under like circumstances, shall 
have lost the hearing of both ears, shall 
be entitled to a pension of $13 per month : 
Provided, That the pension for a dis- 
ability not permanent, equivalent in de- 
gree to any provided for in this section, 
shall, during the continuance of the dis- 
ability in such degree, be at the same 
rate as that herein provided for a perma- 





nent disability of like degree ; and except 
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in cases of permanentspecific disabilities, 


no increase of pension shall be allowed | 


to commence prior to the date of the ex- 


amining surgeon’s certificate ; and that | 


in this, as well as all other cases, the cer- 

tificate of an examining surgeon, or of a 

board of examining surgeons, shall be 

subject to the approval of the Commis- 

sioner of Pensions. 

RATES FOR OTHER DEGREES OF DIS- 
ABILITY. 

5. The rate of #18 per month may be 
proportionately divided for any degree 
of disability established for which the 
second section of this act makes no pro- 
vision. 

OFFICERS AND MEN ON FURLOUGH. 

6. Ofticers absent on sick leave, and en- 
listed men on sick or veteran furlough, 
while with the organization to which 
they belong, shall be regarded the same 
as if they were in the field or hospital. 
LIMITATION AS TO DURATION OF SER- 

VICE. 

7. The period of service of all persons 
entitled to the benefit of the pension laws, 
or on account of whose death any person 
may become entitled to a pension, shall 


be construed to extend to the time of | 


disbanding the organization to which 
such person belonged, 
actual discharge for other cause than 
the expiration of the service of such 
organization. 

WIDOWS AND MINORS ENTITLED. 

8. If any person embraced within the} 
provisions of the first section of this act | 
has died since March 4, 1861, or shall) 
hereafter die, by reason ‘of any wound, | 


injury, or disease which, under the con- | 


ditions and limitations of said section, 
would have entitled him to an invalid 
pension, his widow, or if there be no 
widow, or in case of her death, without 
payment to her of any part of the pen- 
sion hereinafter mentioned, his child or 
children, under sixteen years of age, 
shall be entitled to receive the same pen- 
sion as the husband or father would have 
been entitled to had he been totally dis- 
abled, to commence from the death of 
the husband or father, to continue to 
the widow during her widowhood, and 
to his child or children until they sever- 
ally attain the age of sixteen years. If 
the widow remarry, the child or children 
Shall be entitled from the date of re- 
marriage. The provisions of this act are 
hereby extended to and made to embrace 
the ofticers and privates of the Missouri 
State militia, and the provisional Mis- 
souri militia, disabled in the line of duty 
while coéperating with United States 
forces; and the widow or children of any 


or until their | 


| such person shall be entitled to the ben- 

efits of this act. The pensions on account 

of such militia shall not commence prior 
to the date of the passage of this act. 
INCREASE OF WIDOWS’ PENSION. 

9. The pensions of widows, (if not 
already increased.) shall be increased 
from and after July 25, 1866, at the rate 
of two dollars per month for each child, 
under the age of sixteen years, cf the 
husband on account of whose death the 
claim has been, or shall be, granted. 
And in every case in which the deceased 
husband has left, orshallleave, no widow, 
or where his widow has died or married 
again, or where she has been deprived 
of her pension under the provisions of 
the pension law, the pension granted to 
such child or children shall be increased 
to the same amount per month that 
would be allowed under the foregoing 
provisions to the widow, if living and 
entitled to a pension; but the additional 
pension herein granted to the widow ow 
account of the child or children of the 
husband by a former wife shall be paid 
| to her only for such period of her widow- 
| hood as she has been, or shall be, charged 
with the maintenance of such child or 

children; for any period during which 
| she has not been, or she shall not be, so 
charged, it shall be granted and paid to 
|the guardian of such child or children. 
| A widow or guardian to whom increase: 
of pension has been, or shall hereafter be, 
| granted on account of minor children, 

i shall not be deprived thereof by reason 
of their being maintained in whole or in 
| part at the expense of a State or the pub- 
| lie in any educational institution, or in 
any institution organized for the care of 
soldiers’ orphans. 
| CHILDREN BORN PRIOR TO MARRIAGE. 


10. In the administration of the pen- 
sion laws, children born before the mar- 
riage of their parents, if acknowledged 
by the father before or after the mar- 
;/ riage, shall be deemed legitimate. 
WIDOWS AND MINORS OF COLORED OR 

INDIAN SOLDIERS. 

11. The widows of colored or — 
soldiers and sailors who have died, or 
shall hereafter die, by reason of wounds 
or injuries received, or disease con- 
tracted, in the line of duty, shall be en- 
titled to receive the pension provided by 
law without other evidence of marriage 
than satisfactory proof that the parties 
were joined in marriage by some cere- 
mony deemed by them obligatory, or 
habitually recognized each other as man 
and wife, and were so recognized by their 
neighbors, and lived together as such up 
to the date of enlistment, when such sol- 
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dier or sailor died in the service, or, if 
otherwise, to date of death; and the 
children shall be held to be lawful chil- 
dren of such soldier or sailor. This sec- 
tion shall not be applicable to any claims 
on account of persons who shall have en- 
listed after the passage of this act. 

WIDOWS WHO ARE NOT ENTITLED. 

12. If any person has died, or shall 
hereafter die, leaving a widow entitled 
to a penson by reason of his death, and 
a child or children under sixteen years 
of age by such widow, and it shall be 
duly certified under seal by any court 
having probate jurisdiction that satis- 
factory evidence has been produced be- 
fore such court upon due notice to the 
widow that the widow aforesaid has 
abandoned the care of such child or chil- 
dren, or that she is an unsuitable person, 
by reason of immoral conduct, to have 
the custody of the same, or on presenta- 
tion of satisfactory evidence thereof, 
. then no pension shall be allowed to such 
widow until such child or children shall 
have attained the age of sixteen years; 
and the said child or children aforesaid 
shall be pensioned in the same manner, 
and from the same date, as if no widow 
had survived such person, and such pen- 
sion shall be paid to the guardian of such 
child or children. If in any case pay- 
ment of pension shall have been made to 
the widow, the pension to the child or 
children shall commence from the date 
to which her pension has been paid. 

DEPENDENT RELATIONS ARE EN- 
TITLED. 

13. If any person embraced within the 
provisions of the first section of this act 
has died since March 4, 1561, or shall 
hereafter die, entitled to an invalid pen- 
sion, and has not left or shall not leave 
a widow or legitimate child, but has left 
or shall leave other relative or relatives 
who were dependent upon him for sup- 
port at the date of his death, such shall 
be entitled in the following order of pre- 
cedence to receive the same pension as 
such person would have been entitled to 
had he been totally disabled, to com- 
mence from the death of such person, 
namely: first, the muther; secondly, the 
father; thirdly, orphan brothers and sis- 
ters under sixteen years of age, who shall 
be pensioned jointly. Where orphan 
children of the same parent have differ- 
ent guardians, or a portion of them only 
are under guardianship, the share of the 
joint pension to which each ward shall 
be entitled shall be paid to the guardian 
of such ward. If in any case said per- 
son shall have left father and mother 
who are dependent upon him, then, on 
the death of the mother, the father shall 








become entitled tothe pension,commenc- 
ing from and after the death of the 
mother; and upon the death of the mother 
and father, or upon the death of the 
father and the remarriage of the mother, 
the dependent brothers and sisters un- 
der sixteen years of age shall jointly be- 
come entitled to such pension until they 
attain the age of sixteen years, respec- 
tively, commencing from the death or 
remarriage of the party who had the 
prior right to the pension. A mother 
shall be assumed to have been dependent 
upon her son, within the meaning of 
this act, if, at the date of his death, she 
had no other adequate means of support 
than the ordinary proceeds of her own 
manual labor and the contributions of 
said son or any other persons not legally 
bound to aid in her support; and if, by 
actual contributions or in any other way, 
the son had recognized his obligations to 
aid in support of said mother, or was by 
law bound to such support, and that a 
father or a minor brother or sister shall, 
in like manner and under like conditions, 
be assumed to have been dependent, ex- 
cept that the income which was derived 
or derivable from his actual or possible 
manual labor shall be taken into account 
iu estimating a father’s means of inde- 
pendent support. The pension allowed 
to any person on account of his or her 
dependence shall not be paid for any 
period during which itshall not be neces- 
sary as a means of adequate subsistence. 
LIMITS ON ACCOUNT OF REMARRIAGE,. 
14. The remarriage of any widow, de- 
pendent mother, or dependent sister, 
entitled to pension, shall not bar her 
right to such pension to the date of her 
remarriage, whether an application there- 
for was filed before or after such mar- 
riage. Onthe remarriage of any widow, 
dependent mother, or dependeut sister. 
her pension shall cease. 
COMMENCEMENT AND LIMITATION OF 
PENSIONS. 


15. Pensions which have been, or may 
hereafter be, granted in consequence of 
death occurring from a cause which 
originated in the service since March 4, 
1861, or in consequence of wounds or in- 
juries received or disease contracted 
since that date, shall commence from the 
death or discharge of the person on 
whose account the claim has been or 
shall hereafter be granted, or from the 
termination of the right of the party 
having prior title to such pension: Pro- 
vided, That the application for such pen- 
sion has been, or shall hereafter be, filed 
within five years after the right thereto 
shall have accrued; otherwise the pension 
shall commence from the date of filing 
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the last evidence necessary to establish 
the same. The limitatien herein pre- 
scribed does not apply to claims of insane 
persons or persons under sixteen years. 


COMMENCEMENT FOR SPECIFIC GRADES. 


16. In construing the preceding section 
the right of persons entitled to pensions 
shall be recognized as accruing at the 
date therein stated for the commence- 
ment of such pension, and that the right 
of a dependent father or dependent bro- 
ther to pension shall not in any case be 
held to have accrued prior toJune 6, 1866; 
andthe right of all other classes of claim- 
ants, if applying on account of the death 
of a person who was regularly mustered 
into the service, or regularly employed 
inthe Navy, or upon the gunboats or 
war-vessels of the United States, shall 
not be held to have accrued prior to July 
14, 1862; if applying on account of a chap- 
lain of the Army, their right shall not 
be held to have accrued prior to April 9, 
1864; if applying on account of an en- 
listed soldier who was not mustered, or 
anon-enlisted man in temporary service, 
their right shall not be held to have ac- 
erued prior to July 4, 1864; if applying 
on account of an acting assistant or con- 
tract surgeon, their right shall not be 
held to have accrued prior to March 3, 
1865 ; if applying on account of persons 
enlisted as teamsters, wagoners, artifi- 
cers, hospital stewards, or farriers, their 
right shall not be held to have accrued 
prior to June 6, 1866; and the right of 
all classes of claimants applying on ac- 
count of a provost marshal, deputy pro- 
vost marshal, or enrolling officer, shall 
not be held to have accrued prior to 
July 25, 1866. The right of a widow or 
dependent mother who married prior, 
and did not apply till subsequent, to 
July 27, 1868, shall not be held to have 
acerued prior to that date. 

ARREARS OF PENSION. 

17. It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, upon any application 
by letter or otherwise by or on behalf of 
any pensioner entitled to arrears of pen- 
sion under section 15 of this act, or, if 
any such pensioner shall have died, upon 
a similar application by or on behalf of 
any person entitled to receive the ac- 
erued pension due such pensioner at his 
or her death, to pay or cause to be paid 
to such pensioner, or other person, all 
such arrears of pension as the pensioner 
may be entitled to, or (if dead) would 
have been entitled to under the provi- 
sions of said section had he or she sur- 
vived; and no claim agent or other per- 
sons shall be entitled to receive any 
compensation for services in making ap- 
plication for arrears of pensions, 





RATES OF THIS ACT INCLUDE ALL PEN- 
-SIONERS. 

18. The provisions of the act in re- 
spect to therates of pension are extended 
to pensioners whose right to pension ac- 
erued under general acts passed since 
the war of the Revolution and prior to 
March 4, 1861, to take effect from and 
after July 25, 1866; and that the widows 
of Revolutionary soldiers and sailors 
receiving a less sum shall be paid at the 
rate of $8 per month from and after 
July 27, 1868, 


PENSIONS IN CASES PRIOR TO WAR OF 
1861. 


19. In all cases in which the cause of 
disability or death originated in the ser- 
vice prior to March 4, 1861. and an ap- 
plication for pension shall not have 
been filed within three years from the 
discharge or death of the person on 
whose account the claim is made, or 
within three years of the termination of 
a pension previously granted on account 
of the service and death of the same 
person, the pension shallcommence from 
the date of filing the last paper requisite 
to establish the same: Provided, That no 
claim allowed prior to June 6, 1866, shall 
be affected by anything herein contained. 


ONLY ONE PENSION ALLOWED AT ONE 
TIME. 

20. Nothing in this act shall beso con- 
strued as to allow more than one pension 
at the same time to the same person or 
to persons entitled jointly; but any pen- 
sioner who shall so elect may surrender 
his or her certificate, and receive in lieu 
thereof a certificate for any other pen- 
sion to which he or she would have been 
entitled had not the surrendered certifi- 
cate been issued; and all payments pre- 
viously made for any period covered hy 
the new certificate shall be deducted 
from the amount allowed by said certifi- 
cate. 

DECLARATION FOR PENSIONS. 


21. Declarations of pension claimants 
shall be made before a court of record, 
or before some officer thereof having 
custody of its seal, said officer hereby 
being fully authorized and empowered 
to administer and certify any oath or 
affirmation relating to any pension or 
application therefor; the Commissioner 
of Pensions may designate, in localities 
more than twenty-five miles distant 
from any place at which said court is 
holden, persons duly qualified to admin- 
ister oaths, before whom declarations 
may be made and testimony taken, and 
may accept declarations of claimants 
residing in foreign countries, made be- 
fore a United States minister or consul, 
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or before some officer of the country duly | disability or death of the person on 
authorized to administer oaths for gen- | whose account the claim is made, origi- 
eral purposes, and whose official charac- | nated in the service and in the line of 
ter and signature shall be duly authen-| duty; and if such evidence is deemed 
ticated by the certificate of a United | satisfactory to the officer to whom it may 
States minister or consul; declarations | be submitted, he shall cause a record of 
in claims of Indians made before a/the fact so proved to be made, anda 
United States agent; and declarations in | copy of the same to be transmitted to 
claims under the act of February 14, | the Commissioner of Pensions, and the 
1871, made before an officer duly author- | bar to the prosecution of the claim shall 
ized to ng Se for general pur- | thereby be removed. 
poses, when the applicants, by reason of | . Se een ee eee ee ae 
infirmity of age, are unable to travel; | ARREARS OF insistence inieaicesc teaicioas 
and any declaration made before an), 25. If any pensioner, or any person en- 
ofiicer duly authorized to administer | titled to a pension, who during the pen- 
oaths for general purposes shal} be ac- | dency of his application therefor has 
cepted to exempta claim from the limita- | died since March 4, 1861, or shall there- 
tion as to date of filing prescribed in | after die, his widow, or if no widow, his 
section 15 of this act. child or children, under sixteen years of 
if Re _. | age at the time of his death, shall be en- 
PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS TO BE FUR- | titled to receive the accrued pension to 
NISHED. the date of death. Such accrued pension 
22, The Commissioner of Pensions, on | shall not be considered as a part of the 
application being made to him in person | assets of the estate of the deceased, nor 
or by letter by any claimant or applicant | liable to be applied to the payment of 
for pension, bounty land, or other allow- | the debts of said estate in any case what- 
ance required by law to be adjusted or] ever, but shall inure to the sole and ex- 
paid by the Pension Office, shall furnish | clusive benefit of the widow or children; 
such person, free of all expense to himjand if no widow or child survive, no 
or her, all such printed instructions and | payment whatsoever of the accrued pen- 
forms as may be necessary in establish-| sion shall be made or allowed, except so 
ing and obtaining said claim; and on the | much as may be necessary to reimburse 
issuing of a certificate of peusion, or of | the person who bore the expenses of the 
a bounty land warraut, he shall forth-/} last sickness and burial of the decedent, 








with notify the claimant or applicant, 
and also the agent or attorney in the 
case, if there be one, that such certiti- 
cate has been issued, or allowance made, 
and the date and amount thereof. 


NO PENSION TO ANY WHO AIDED THE 
REBELLION. 

23. No money on account of pension 
shall be paid to any person, or to the 
widow, children, or heirs of any de- 
ceased person, who in any manner vol- 
untarily engaged in, or aided or abetted 
the late rebellion against the authority 
of the United States. 


PROSECUTION OF PENSION CLAIMS. 

24. No claim for pension not prose- 
cuted to successful issue within five 
years from the date of filing the same 
shall be admitted without record evi- 
dence from the War or Navy Depart- 
ment of the injury or the disease which 
resulted in the disability or death of the 
person on whose account the claim is 
made; but in any case in which the lim- 
itation prescribed by this section bars 
the turther prosecution of the claim the 
claimant may present, through the Pen- 
sion Oftice, to the Adjutant General or 
.the Surgeon General of the Army, or 
Secretary of the Navy, evidence that the 
disease or injury which resulted in the 





in cases where he did not Jeave sutticient 
assets to meet such expenses. 


PENSIONS TERMINATE WIEN NOT COL- 
LECTED. 

26. The failure of any pensioner to 
claim his or her pension for three years 
after the same shall have become due 
shall be deemed presumptive evidence 
that such pension has legally terminated 
by reason of the pensioner’s death, re- 
marriage, recovery from the disability, 
or otherwise, and the pensioner’s name 
shall be stricken from the list of pen- 
sioners, subject to the right of restora- 
tion to the same on a new application 
by the pensioner or, if the pensioner is 
dead. by the widow or minor children 
entitled to receive the accrued pension, 
accompanied by evidence satisfactorily 
accounting for the failure to claim such 
pension, and by medical evidence in cases 
of invalids who were not exempt from 
biennial examinations as to the contin- 
uance of the disability. 

PENSIONS UNDER SPECIAL ACT OF CON- 
GRESS. 

27. When the rate, commencement, 
and duration of a pension allowed by 
special act are fixed by such act, they 
shall not be subject to be varied by the 





provisions and limitations of the gen- 
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eral pension laws, but when not thus 
fixed the rate and continuance of the 
pension shall be subject to variation in 
accordance with the general laws, and 
its commencement shall date from the 
passage of the special act, and the Com- 
missioner of Pensions shall, upon satis- 
factory evidence that fraud was perpe- 
trated in obtaining such spccial act, sus- 
pend payment thereupon until the pro- 
priety of repealing the same can be con- 
sidered by Congress. 

LIMITATIONS IN INDIAN CLAIMS. 

28. The term of limitation prescribed 
by sections 15 and 24. shall, in pending 


from time to time, clerks in his office to 
investigate suspected attempts at fraud 
on the Government, threugh and by 
virtue of the provisions of this or any 
other act of Congress providing for pen- 
sions, and to aid in prosecuting any 
person so offending, with such additional 
compensation as is customary in cases 
of special service; and that any person so 
detailed shall have the power to admin- 
ister oaths and take affidavits in the 
course of any such investigation. 

FEES FOR PROSECUTING PENSION 

CLAIMS. ° 
| 381. No agent or attorney or other per- 





claims of Indians, be extended to two} son instrumental in prosecuting any 
years from and after the passage of the | claim for pension or bounty land shail 
act; that all proof, heretofore taken | demand or receive any other compensa- 
before an Indian agent, or before an offi-| tion for his services in prosecuting a 
cer of any tribe, competent according to | claim for pension or bounty land than 
the rules of said tribe to administer} such as the Commssioner of Pensions 


oaths, shall be held and regarded by the 
Pension Office, in the examining and de- 
termining of claims of Indians now on 
file, as of the same validity as if taken 
before an officerrecognized by the law at 
the time as competent to administer 
oaths; that all proof wanting in said 
claims hereafter, as well as in those'’filed 
after the passage of this act, shall be 
taken before the agent of the tribe to 
which the claimants respectively belong; 
that in regard to dates, all applications 
of Indians now on file be treated as 
though they were made before a compe- 
tent officer at their respective dates, and 
if found to be in all other respects con- 
clusive, they shall be allowed; and that 
Indians shall be exempted from the obli- 
ation to take the oath to support the 
Jonstitution of the United States, re- 
quired by the act of February 14, 1871, 
providing for pensons to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the war of 1812, and to 
widows of deceased soldiers. 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 
29. The President shall appoint in the 
Department of the Interior, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
competent person, who shall be called the 


Deputy Commissioner of Pensions, with | 


an annual salary of $2,500, who shall be 
charged with such duties in the Pension 
bureau as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, or may be required 
by law; and in case of the death, resigna- 
tion, absence, or sickness of the Commis- 
sioner, his duties shall devolve upon the 
Deputy Commissioner until a successor 
shall be apppointed, or such absence or 
sickness shall cease. 

CLERKS EMPLOYED ON SPECIAL SERVICE. 


30. The Commissioner of Pensions is 
authorized and empowered to detail, 


| Shall direct to be paid to him, not ex- 
| ceeding $25; and any agent or attorney 
| Or any other person who shall directly 
| or indirectly contract for, demand, or 
| receive or retain any greater compensa- 
; tion for his services or instrumentality 
|in prosecuting a claim for pension or 
| bounty land than is herein provided, or 
| who shall wrongfully withhold the whole 
/or any part of the pension or claim 
| allowed and duea pensioner or claimant, 
}or the land warrant issued to a claim- 
ant, shall be deemed guilty of ahigh mis- 
| demeanor, and, upon conviction thereo*, 
shall, for every such offence, be fined 
/not exceeding $500, or imprisoned at 
| hard labor not exceeding two yeurs, or 
| both, at the discretion of the court. 
, And if any guardian having the charge 
'and custody of the pension of his ward 
| shall embezzle the same in violation of 
/his trust, or fraudulently convert the 
| Same to his own use, he shall be punish- 
led by fine not exceeding $2,000 or im- 
| prisonment at hard labor for a term not 
exceeding five years, or both, at the dis- 
| cretion of the court. 
| A SALE OR TRANSFER OF PENSION VOID. 
| $82, Any pledge, mortgage, sale, assign- 
| ment, or transfer of any right, claim, or 


jinterest in any peusion which has been 
|or may hereafter be granted, shall be 
| void and of no effect; and any person 
} acting as attorney to receive and receipt 
| for money for and in behalf of any per- 
}son entitled to a pension shall, betore 
| receiving said money, take and subscribe 
;an oath, to be filed with the pension 
jagent, and by him to be transmitted, 
| with the vouchers now required by law, 
|to the proper accounting officer of the 
| Treasury, that he has no interest in said 
| money by any pledge, mortgage, sale, as- 
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signment, or transfer, and that he does 
not know or believe that the same has 
been so disposed of to any person; and 
any person who shall falsely take the 
said oath shall be guilty of perjury, and, 
on conviction, shall be liable to the pains 
and penalties of perjury. 
FALSE AND FRAUDULENT CLAIMS. 


83. Any person who shall knowingly 
or wilfully in any wise procure the 
making or presentation of any false or 
fraudulentaffidavit concerningany claim 
for pension or payment thereof, or per- 
taining to any other matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, or shall knowingly or wilfully 
present or cause to be presented at any 
pension agency any power of attorney, 
or other paper required as a voucher in 
drawing a pension, which paper shall 
bear a date subsequent to that on which 
it was actually signed or executed, such 


or in part be removed, or when a dis- 
ability is certified by competent exam- 
ining surgeons, to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, to have 
become permanent in a degree equal to 
the whole rate of pension, the above cer- 
tificate shall not be necessary to entitle 
| the pensioner to payment: Provided, 
| That this section shall not be construed 
| to prevent the Commissioner of Pensions 
from requiring a more frequent exami- 
tion if, in his judgment, it is neces- 
sary. 
MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS AND FEES. 
35. The Commissioner of Pensions is 
| hereby empowered to appoint, at his dis- 
| cretion, civilsurgeons to make the period- 
|ical examinations, of pensioners which 
| are, or may be, required by law, and to 
/examine applicants for pension, where 
/he shall deem an examination by a sur- 
| geon appointed by him necessary; and the 





person so offending shall be deemed guilty | fee for such examinations, and the re- 
of a high misdemeanor, and shall, on con- } quisite certificates thereof in duplicate, 
viction thereof, be punished by afine not | including postage on such as are trans- 
exceeding $500, or by imprisonment fora | mitted to pension agents, shall be two 
term not exceeding three years, or by both, | dollars, which shall be paid by the agent 
at the discretion of the court before whom | for paying pensions in the district with- 


such conviction shall be had; and nosum 
of money due, or to become due, to any 
pensioner under the laws aforesaid, shall 
be liable to attachment, levy, or seizure, 
by or under any legal or equitable pro- 
cess whatever, whether the same remains 
with the Pension Office, or any officer or 


agent thereof, or is in course of trans- | 


mission tothe pensioner entitled thereto, 

but shall inure wholly to the benefit of 

such pensioner. 

DISABILITY TO BE CERTIFIED BY A PEN- 
SION EXAMINING SURGEON. 

34. In all cases of application for the 
payment of pensionsto invalid pensioners 
to the 4th day of September of an odd 
year, the certificate of an examining sur- 
geon duly appointed by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, or of a surgeon of the Army 


or Navy, stating the continuance of the | 


disability for which the pension was 
originally granted,(describing it,) and the 
degree of such disability at the time of 
making the certificate, shall be required 
to accompany the vouchers, and a dupli- 
cate thereof shall be filed in the office of 
tie Commissioner of Pensions; and if in 
a case of continued disability it shall be 
stated at a degree below that for which 
the pension was originally granted, or 
was last paid, the pensioner shall only 
be paid for the quarter then due, at the 
rate stated in the certificate. But when 
a pension shall be granted for a disability 
consequent upon the loss of a limb, or 
other essential portion of the body, or 
for other cause which cannot in whole 





|in which the pensioner or the claimant 
|resides, out of any money appropriated 
'for the payment of pensions, under such 
| regulations as the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions may prescribe. 

BOARDS OF EXAMINING SURGEONS. 
36. The Commissioner of Pensions is 
| authorized to organize, at his discretion, 
| boards of examining surgeons, not to ex- 
| ceed three members, and that each mem- 
| ber of a board thus organized who shall 
| have been actually present and made, in 
|connection with other members or mem- 
| ber, an ordered or periodical examina- 
{tion shall be entitled to the fee of one 
dollar, on the receipt of a proper certifi- 
|cate of said examination by the Com- 
| missioner of Pensions. 


| APPEALS FROM DECISION OF EXAMIN- 
ING SURGEONS. 
| 87, Examiningsurgeons duly appointed 
| by the Commissioner of Pensions, and 
{such other qualified surgeons as may be 
|employed in the Pension Office, may be 
|required by him, from time to time, as 
|he shall deem for the interests of the 
|Government, to make special examina- 
|tions of pensioners, or applicants for 
| pension, and such examinations shall 
| have precedence over previous examina- 
| tions, whether special or biennial; but 
| when injustice is alleged to have been 
|done by an examination so ordered, the 
|Commissioner of Pensions may, at his 
| discretion, select a board of three duly 
| appointed examining surgeons, who shall 
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meet at a place to be designated by him, 
and shall review such cases as may be 
ordered before them on appeal from any 
special examination as aforesaid, and 
the decision of such board shall be final 
on the question so submitted thereto, 
provided the Commissioner approve the 
same. The compensation of each of such 
surgeons shall be three dollars. 


DUTIES OF MEDICAL REFEREE AND 
OFFICE SURGEONS. 


38. The Secretary of the Interior is| 
authorized to appoint a duly qualified | 


surgeon as medical referee, who, under 
the control and direction of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, shall have charge 
of the examination and revision of the 
reports of examining surgeons, and such 





other duties touching medical and sur- 
gical questions in the Pension Office as 
the interest of the service may demand, 
and his salary shall be $2,500 per annum. 
And the Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized to appoint such quali- 
fied surgeons (not exceeding four) as the 
exigencies of the service may require, 
who may perform the duties of examin- 
ing surgeons when so required, and who 
shall be borne upon the rolls as clerks of 
the fourth class: Provided, That such 
appointments shall not. increase the 
clerical force of said bureau. 
PREVIOUS PENSION ACTS REPEALED. 

89. All acts and parts of acts inconsis- 
tent or in conflict with the foregoing 
provisions of this act, are repealed. 
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The object of the writer in arranging 
the following thoughts for publication 
in THE REPUBLIC is to bring to the at- 
tention of the press, and through it to 
the consideration of the public, a recent 
innovation upon the rights and privi- 
leges of minors, of serious and growing 
magnitude, and to suggest a remedy 
which, if approved, may be applied at 
the next session of the State Legisla- 
tures, aided by the codperation of Con- 
gress, 

TRADES-UNIONS AND APPRENTICES. 

‘*My son wants to be a printer,’’ said 
a father to the writer, three years ago. 
‘*That is a commendable ambition,’’ we 
replied.”’? ‘‘Yes,’’ continued the father, 
‘but I cannot find any one who dares to 
receive him into a printing office as 
an apprentice.”? We were not unaware 
of that difficulty, but volunteered an ef- 
fort to aid the father in his pursuit. 
The lad had received a good English 
education, and was naturally bright and 
energetic. On the following morning 
we called upon the different newspaper 
publishers and book and job printers in 
the city. The enterprise was a failure. 
One publisher remarked that his own 
son had an earnest desire to learn the 
business, but so arbitrary were the rules 
of the printers’ union that he dare not 
receive him into his own printing office, 
where, with six or eight journeymen, he 
had two apprentices, which was all that 








their laws allowed him. ‘‘I have, how- 
ever,” he said, ‘‘secreted some cases of 
type in a room in my house, where, 
under serious drawbacks, I am trying to 
impart to him a knowledge of the busi- 
ness.”’ 

This is the experience of thousands of 
fathers to-day throughout the Union, 
whose sons are anxious to learn trades 
and become useful artisans and valuable 
members of society, and yet will not be 
received into the workshops even of 
their fathers on account of the prohibi- 
tory rules of the trades-unions. How 
many kind fathers are there to-day de- 
feated in their efforts, all of whose sons— 
two, three, or five—are entering one after 
another upon their manhood without a 
trade upon which to lay the foundation 
of future success, thrown upon the world 
as of comparatively little value tosociety, 
and depending upon the mere chances of 
life to secure even a precarious living? 

The lad for whom we failed to obtain 
a place to learn the printing business 
was forced to accept employment in a 
bar-room, and is now entering upon 
manhood without a trade or other re- 
spectable means of sustaining himself 
or a family through the active struggle 
of life. 

The trades-unions are laboring under 
a delusion. Because that, in some of 
the crowded districts of Europe, labor 
is in excess of the demand, they imagine 
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that the same condition exists, or is 
about to prevail in this country, and 
propose to provide a remedy by prohib- 
iting boys from access to the workshops. 
But they forget that there is nothing in 
common between the experience of work- 
men in Europe and in America. There, 
population is stationary, and the oppor- 
tunities for new enterprises are limited; 
here, there is room for an almost un- 
limited development, which is constantly 
going on, with a constantly increasing 
demand for educated and skilled labor, 
demanding a daily addition of workmen 
in hearly every branch of industry. This 
demand will continue for generations, 
and probably for centuries to come, and 
must be supplied either by training our 
own youth to fill the places, or by the 
importation of artisans from abroad. 
Yet, with these facts patent to every 
intelligent mind, the trades-unions have 
adopted exclusive rules, which limit the 
number of apprentices, under the delu- 
sion of protection to themselves. Says 
a well-informed writer in The Galaxy for 
May: 

‘““Trades-unions centre their studies 
upon getting more pay for less labor; but 
there is another topic which the non- 
working public would thank them to 
revise, nameiy: their monopoly of ap- 
prentisage, whereby half of young Amer- 
ica is shut out of work so that the other 
half may earn larger wages. <A father, 
thinking to put his boyata trade, knocks 
vainly at door after door, and is turned 
away with the answer that the benches 
are full; that the union suffers only one 
apprentice to three, five, or seven jour- 
neymen.’’ 

Last October, the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of the Order of United American 
Mechanics, in aiming a blow at trades- 
unions as ‘“‘deleterious to the interests, 
welfare, and progress of this order, per- 
nicious in their tendencies, and incon- 
sistent with the true principles of repub- 
lican government,’’ further resolved to 
“‘take active measures for the restora- 
tion of the good old system of appren- 
ticeship, in order that the children of 
members of this order may be enabled 
to learn trades thoroughly, so as to com- 
pete with foreign méchanism.” This 

















Order of United American Mechanies 
has petitioned the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature to pass a State law ‘‘to prohibit 
any art or trade association, or combi- 
nation of mechanics or others, from 
making limitations upon the number of 
apprentices that may be employed by any 
master or association for the purpose of 
carrying on any art, trade, or mystery.” 

This exclusion of minors from our 
workshops is not confined to any one 
branch of industry or limited to locality. 
It extends to nearly every trade, and 
generally over every part of the Union. 
It is a modern evil of great magnitude, 
working injury to our young men and 
cramping the industries of the nation in 
their natural and legitimate develop- 
ment. If the remedy is not soon pro- 
vided, it will throw nearly all our skilled 
labor into the hands of imported arti- 
sans, whiJe our own young men will be 
forced to obtain a precarious living as 
clerks and book-keepers, or by peddling 
maps, books, patent nostrums and fancy 
soaps, or what is infinitely worse, forced 
to a life of idleness and crime. 

Mr. Birdsey Grant Northrop, the able 
secretary of the Board of Education for 
the State of Connecticut, makes the fol- 
lowing. observations in one of his admir- 
able annual reports: 

“The waning of the cld system of 
apprenticeship is a serious evil. The 
limitation fixed by the trades-unions on 
the number of apprentices allowed to 
each shop or master mechanic is work- 
ing mischief. It deprives many boys of 
the thorough training in the several 
trades that is essential to an attain- 
ment of the highest skill and success. 
The system of apprenticeship lies at the 
foundation of skilled industry, and should 
be encouraged to the utmost as an indis- 
pensable part of the practical education 
of our future artisans; otherwise our 
youth must be forever debarred from 
the most lucrative positions, or surren- 
der them to skilled mechanics imported 
from abroad. This plan is short-sighted 
and suicidal. It cripples our future 
mechanics; it seeks a temporary gain at 
the sacrifice of their permanent’ pros- 
perity.”’ 

Mr. Northrop’s words of warning are 
significant, and to the point. Our sons 
should not only be afforded every 
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inducement and facility to become use-| Yet to secure these attainments of in- 
ful artisans, but they should be taught} telligence and skill is one among the 
to feel that labor is honorable, and that | most difficult things in the experience of 
a thorough mastery of a trade is one of| American boyhood. The serious ob- 
the most desirable accomplishments, as| stacle presented by the trades-unions is 
it is the surest protection against fu-| not the only impediment in their way. 
ture dependence and want. An educated A large proportion of the most prosper- 
and skilled mechanic is in possesion of, ous master mechanics are usually so 
one of the most certain means of suc-| overcrowded with work that they will 
cess in life, not only in the United States, | not receive minors into their shops, or 
but ingany part of the civilized world. | afford the time necessary ‘to give them 
It is not the skilled artisan but the | a proper training. If a father applies to 
ignorant mechanic who is kept down in| a thrifty master mechanic to receive his 
Europe ; and to-day there is no class of son as an apprentice, more likely than 
workmen in greater demand in all the! anything else the reply will be, ‘I have 
manufacturing districts, even in Eng-! no room for a boy, or time to learn him 
land, than intelligent and well- trained | my trade, but if you can send me half a 
mechanics. It is so also in the United | | dozen experienced workmen, this morn- 
States. When the Hon. George 8 . Bout-| ing, I will employ them dll.”? This is 
well was secretary of the Massachusetts | neither an imaginary nor an exceptional 
Board of Education, a few years ago, he experience. It is the settled rule in all 
sent circulars to the manufacturing) of the larger cities of the Union, and it 
establishments throughout the State, | is forcing our youth to the degradation 
requesting the views of proprietors or | of becoming street corner ornaments, 
superintendents relative to the compar-| who might otherwise be valuable mem- 
ative profits and advantages of employ- | bers of society. Again, when a boy suc- 
ing intelligent or ignorant workmen. | ceeds in obtaining a place as an appren- 
“The replies,’’ says our authority, ‘‘with | | tice, it is not unfrequently the case that 
striking unanimity showed thatignorant | his employer is governed mainly by mer- 
labor was always expensive; that the! cenary motives, and the boy is over- 
amount and quality of the work per-| tasked at the meanest work, and so 
formed were proportioned to the intelli-| treated as to create in his mind a disgust 
gence of the laborers ; that intelligent | for his occupation and for the trades 
laborers learn more readily, are more | generally. He is thus led to believe that 
skillful when learned, are more easily | all work is degrading drudgery, and a 
controlled, perform more as well as bet-| permanent aversion for manual labor is 
ter work, require less looking after, keep! created in his mind, which it is difficult 
their machines cleaner and more judi- | afterwards to eradicate. 

ciously oiled, incur less liability to} EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF THE BOYS. 
breakage of machinery, and less waste| Various remedies for this alarming 
of stock. As a general rule there is a/ and constantly increasing evil have been 
higher sense of moral obligation, and| suggested. Philanthropists have gath- 
more honesty, fidelity and regard for the | ered up scores of vagrant city youths, in 
interests of employers, among the in-| whose breasts, if properly trained, are 
telligent than among the ignorant) the germs of useful men, and sent them 
laborers.’? These replies to Mr. Bout-| off to the West, where they are received 
Well’s inquiries showed conclusively, he | by farmers and mechanics, and find tem- 
says in his report, that among a large} But this, though com- 
number of persons, ‘‘upon an average, | mendable as far as it goes, does not meet 
trustworthiness in labor and honesty| the case. At best it can reach buta few 











in the custody of property are propor-| of those who are debarred the advan- 
tioned to the intelligence of the opera-| tages of the workshops. 
tive.” 


The prosperity 
of the nation does now, and must ever, 
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depend largely upon its manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, and to crip- 
ple these is to strike a blow at our ma- 
terial growth. Our manufacturing pres- 
tige can be sustained successfully, in 
competition with the older Powers only 
by making our own young men intelli- 
gent and skillful artisans. 

Some of the older universities have 
taken a step in the right direction, and 
are training students in the industrial 
sciences, while others have added a de- 
partment of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. But very few of these special 
efforts include practical training. Mas- 
sachusetts has gone further and estab- 
lished an ‘Institute of Technology; ”’ 
and better still, that State has now its 
‘*Worcester County Free Institute of 
Industrial Sciences,’? which combines 
‘‘education in the shop and education in 
the schools.’”? But these and the ‘‘Cooper 
Union,”’ in New York city, and a few 
other similar institutions that might be 
named, are quite too limited in number 
and efficiency to be productive of general 
benefit; yet they tend to demonstrate the 
practicability and vast importance of 
combining practical with mental train- 
ing, as proposed in this article. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS AND MODEL WORK- 

é SHOPS. 

To meet the case successfully, it is be- 
lieved by those who have given the sub- 
ject serious thought, that the most 
feasible plan yet proposed is the estab- 
lishment of training schools and model 
workshops for boys. No country in the 
world has done more, or is ready to do 
more, for the proper education of their 
youth for the duties of life than the 
United States; and it may be accepted as 
an undisputed certainty that, if it can be 
shown that these institutions can reach 
and remedy the evil under consideration, 
they have only to be brought to the 
attention of our State and national legis- 
lators to be cordially endorsed and put 
in successful operation. 

It is not proposed here, nor is it neces- 
sary to go into details in order to afford 
the reader a general idea of the plan pro- 
posed by those who favor the enterprise. 








Let it be sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to remark, generally, that training 
schools and model workshops are in- 
tended to be to the boy whose ambition 
it is to become a successful mechanic 
what the college and theological semi- 
nary are to thestudent who is preparing 
for the ministry; what the law and medi- 
eal schools are to the aspirants to the 
legal and healing professions; or what 
agricultural colleges are to the farmers, 
and what the Annapolis and West Point 
academies are to the youths training for 
the navyand the army. And whyshould 
the young candidates for success and 
honorable distinction in those callings 
have special educational institutions, 
and the boy aspirants to the dignity of 
intelligent and skillful artisanship be de- 
prived of similar opportunities for rudi- 
mental training, or left to the chances of 
clandestinely and imperfectly learning a 
trade ina workshop where he is too often 
looked upon as an unwelcome intruder? 

The training school and model work- 
shop will receive the boy from the ordi- 
nary school-room or college, a hopeful 
youth at sixteen years of age, and give 
him to society at twenty-one an intelli- 
gent artisan, with a diploma in his pro- 
fession, indicating his proficiency in that 
branch of mechanics which he has 
adopted as his future occupation. 

He enters the training school at six- 
teen, bringing evidence of having re- 
ceived a good English education and 
proof of unexceptionable character. His 
first year will be passed exclusively in 
the school,during which he will be taught 
in the principles and practice of off- 
hand drawing, draughting, and archi- 
tecture, the laws of motion and the me- 
chanical forces, and all other branches 
pertaining to the practical arts and 
trades. He will be instructed in the laws 
of political economy, and in the relation 
of labor and capital to each other. He 
will be shown that this relation is in- 
separable in carrying on all our indus- 
tries, and that their union and coipera- 
tion lies at the basis of all legitimate 
and successful enterprises; that there 
should be no antagonism between them, 
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and cannot be without injury to the in- 
terests of both. If he has not previously 
done so, the boy will, early in his first 
year, decide upon the trade he intends 
to adopt as a business, and his studies 
through the year will embrace those 
branches more immediately connected 
with the industry he has chosen. 

Atseventeen he willenter upon the prac- 
tical part of his education, working eight 
hours daily, which will allow ample time 
for reading, amusement, and recreation, 
and every alternate evening to attend 
the lectures on the appiied sciences and 
practical mechanics, illustrated by draw- 
ings, models, the black board, and articles 
of handicraft. After three years’ appli- 
cation in the workshop, during which 
time his earnings will be the property of 
the institution, he will enter upon his 
fourth and last year of practical train- 
ing, When all the protits from his labor 
will be placed to his own credit, to be 
drawn when he graduates at tweuty-one 
years of age, to aid him in the purchase of 
tools and other requisites necessary in his 
outfit, in Commencing business for him- 
self as ajourneyman or master mechanic. 

In order to render these industrial in- 
stitutions eflicient and capable of meet- 
ing fully the general waut,each State will 
find it necessary to establish one or more, 
according to population, the original 
cost of which would be mainly in the 
purchase of an eligible site, the erectiou 
of suitable buildings, and the purchase 
of machinery aud tools, and a carefully 
selected mechanics’ library. Various 
suggestions have been made as to the 
best mode of providing the necessary 
funds; but, as the benefits of these iu- 
stitutions will be felt by the States 
and the Nation in equal measure, it is 
believed that the funds should be pro- 
vided, until they becume self-supporting, 
by joint and equal appropriations by the 
State Legislatures and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Tine fees for admission and in- 
struction, which should be moderate, to- 
gether with the protits from labor, would 
soon be suflicient to meet the current 
expenses and render these institutions 
self-sustaining. 





THE LIBRARY AND MODEL-ROOM. 
As already indicated, each institution 
would require a well-stocked library of 
works on the useful arts and practical 
science. Equally indispensable will be 
a model-room, containing models of ma- 
chinery, implements, and all the im- 
proved and mostapproved articles in daily 
use, from which the lecture-room would 
be supplied to aid in the illustration of 
lectures. Tomeet this desideratum Con- 
gress could not do a better thing for our 
industries than to pass an act authori- 
zing the Commissioner of Patents toset 
apart all models that have been a certain 
number of years stored away in the 
Patent Office, and from these to make 
assorted selections—giving each lot as 
great a variety as possible—to be donated 
to the training-schools throughout the 
Union. After an article has been pat- 
ented and the patent has expired, the re- 
tention of the model in the Patent Office 
ean be of no advantage either to the 
patentee, the Government, or the public; 
while the removal of all those models, 
now covering acres of space in the office, 
would afford a large amount of addi- 
tional room for which the business of 
the department is now suffering. 
BENEFITS TO SOCIETY. 

Without dwelling longer upon matters 
connected withthe operations of these in- 
stitutions, it may not be an inappro- 
priate conclusion to this paper to advert 
briefly to a few of the many benefits to 
society that would grow out of the sys- 
tem, And— 

1. Boys who are now deprived of the 
opportunity to learn a trade, however 
much they may crave that privilege, 
would then have access to educational 
and practical training combined, in 
which both the head and the hands would 
be prepared to prosecute successfully the 
mechanical industries, from which half 
the individual and national wealth isde- 
rived. The trades would be elevated in 
the public estimation, and the mechanic 
would be honored equally with the pro- 
fessional man, while he would be master 
in a business which, by affording a 
broader foundation, would lead more 
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surely than any other to steady advance- 
ment in material prosperity. 

2. Education and careful practical 
training will not only make better work- 
men, but they will give to society better 
work, and more of it in a given time. 
‘**Edueation,” says a close observer, 
‘*favors inventions and improvements. 
Intelligent mechanics are constantly de- 
vising improved methods of accomplish- 
ing given results. The more man can 





Expositions, added: ‘‘Weno longer hold 
that preéminence which was accorded 
to us in the Exhibition of 1851.” The 
Rev. Canon Norris found evidence at 
the Paris Exhibition that ‘in all that 
tends to convert the mere workman into 
the artisan, Austria, France, and Prus- 
sia were already passing us in England.”’ 
Mr. James E. McConnell, a juror, said 
he had ‘‘madea very careful examination 


|and comparison of British locomotive 


substitute head-work for hand-work, and | engines, carriages, railway machinery, 


compel Nature’s forces to perform his 
tasks, the more he will shorten his neces- 
sary hours of labor, and add to his 
leisure for recreation and self-improve- 
ment.”’ 

3. Training schools and model work- 
shops will give us educated and skilfull 
mechanics, and enable us, as a nation, 
to compete successfully in the race for 
precedence in the mechanical and manu- 
facturing arts. The nations are strug- 
gling to-day for prestige in the quality 
and cheapness of thelr manufactures; 
und it has become a settled conviction 
in the public mind that the most success- 
ful competitor will be the uation wiose 
artisans are best educated, and conse- 
quently most skillful. The Universal 
Exposition of Industry in Paris brought 


this fact prominently to the attention of | 


manufacturers.. England, whose great 
workshops were considered superior to all 
others in the world, had toadmit that her 
prestige would wane and depart if the 
education and training of her artisans did 
not receive immediate attention. Her 
most keen-sighted manufacturers saw 
that they were already surpassed in 
many of the branches of mechanical in- 
dustry by European competition. The 
reports of the English jurors at the Ex- 
position proved this fact. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair said that ‘‘ they (the English) 
were behind in their industries,’’ and 
pointed to ‘tthe wonderful advances 
which other nations were making.” 
Scott Russell said ‘‘the progress of other 
nations in the last sixteen years, since 
the first Exposition in 1851, has been re- 
markably greater than ours;”’ to which 
Mr. Huth, familiar, as a juror, with both 








|apparatus and material, with the same 
|articles exhibited by France, Germany, 


and Belgium, and become firmly con- 
vinced that former British superiority no 
longer existed.”? Mr. Mundella, an exten- 
sive English manufacturer, who was re- 
cently in this country, said: ‘*I have, for 
four or five years, been increasingly alarm- 
ed for our industrial supremacy, and my 
experience of the Paris Exhibition has 
only confirmed and strengthened my 
fears.”? Prof. Tyndall said: *‘ England 
will be outstripped both in the arts 
of peace and of war, by the Continental 
nations, in virtue of their better educa- 
tion.”? Said Mr. Playfair: *‘ The one 
cause upon which there is most unanim- 
ity of conviction (among British manu- 
facturers) is that France, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, and Switzerland possess 
good systems of industrial education for 
the masters and managers of factories 
and workshops, and that kngland posses- . 
ses none.” Mr. Huth: “It is the want 
of industrial education in this country 
which prevents our manufacturers from 
making the progress other nations are 
making. With them it is not a machine 
that works a machine, but brains sit at 
the loom, and intelligence stands at the 
spinning-wheel.’?> Mr. McConnell: “It 
requires no skill to predict that unless we 
adopt asystem of technical education for 
our workmen in England, we shall soon 
not hold our own in cheapness of cost as 
well as excellence of quality of our me- 
chanical productions.”> Mr. Mundella: 
“Our best machines are improved on in 
France and Germany, by men who have 
had the advantage of a superior industrial 
education. The frightful ignorance found 
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in our factories is disheartening. The 
English workman is gradually losing 
the race through the superior intelli- 
gence which foreign governments are 
carefully developing in their artisans.”’ 
Ascore more of similar quotations might 
be added, but it is not necessary. 

Such was the alarm created in Eng- 
land by these comparisons that the’sub- 
ject was taken up in the British Parlia- 
ment and assigned to a special commit- 
tee of nineteen, who were instructed to 
‘inquire into the provisions for giving 
instruction in theoretical and applied 
science to the industrial classes.’? The 
committee continued in session three 
months. The minutes of evidence taken 
fill nearly five hundred double-column 
folio pages. The report claims that the 
working classes must receive instruction 
in theoretical and applied science and 
in drawing. They reported also that 
adult science classes, though of great 
use to artisans, to foremen, and the 
smaller manufacturers, did not meet the 
case, and the youth, generally, must re- 
ceive efficient instruction in the ele- 
ments of science as a part of their gen- 
eraleducation. Endowed schools should 
be selected, in favorable situations, to 
be converted into science schools, hav- 
ing in view the special requirements of 
the districts where they are located. In 





a review of the report, an intelligent 
writer says: 

‘““This Parliamentary report is a re- 
markable document. It convicts the 
government of the fatal blunder of neg- 
lecting popular education. While fos- 
tering Cainbridge and Oxford, it has 
overlooked the masses. Here is a de | 
monstration of the bearing of popular | 
education on national] industry; it proves 
that education is economy, and that 
ignorance means waste; that the skilled | 
workman so forecasts and plans his woik | 
that every blow tells, while he economizes | 
both his strength and his stock; that} 
even in the humblest labor he will do 
more work, in better style, with less 
damage to tools or machinery than the 
boor who can use only brute muscle.”’ 


But the most remarkable thing about 
this report, prepared after three months’ 
investigation and consideration of the 
subject, is its failure to grasp the idea 








of combining practical training with 
mental culture, as recommended in this 
paper, and as is now done in our farm 
schools and agricultural colleges, where 
the boys practice in the fields; in med- 
ical colleges, where the students get 
their knowledge of disease in the dis- 
secting room; in the law school, where 
young pleaders organize their courts and 
go through the routine of trial by jury; 
in the military academy,-where drill- 
practice forms a part of each day’s ex- 
ercise, or in the naval school, where ex- 
ercises on board the training ship are 
regularly resorted to, and experimental 
voyages for practice are a stated summer 
occurrence. 

Give our mechanic students similar 
opportunity for combining practical and 
theoretical instruction, and we shall 
soon have a class of artisans who will 
elevate the trades to a level with the 
professions, improve and cheapen me- 
chanical products, and enable us as a 
nation to defy competition. 

CORN Sa 

THE OHIO STATE CONVENTION.— 
The unanamity of expression among the 
delegates of the Ohio State Conven- 
tion argues well for the success of the 
Republican ticket on the second Tues- 
day of October next. If the action of a 
convention can beaccepted as the index 
of popular sentiment among the people, 
we look forward toa grand victory in the 
fall election. What better record could 
a party give than the one submitted by 
Governor Noyes when called upon for a 
speech? The Governor said: 

“Our party has had control of affairs 
in Ohio for sixteen years, and during 
this time no man has been able to find 
any evidence of corruption, fraud, or 
mismanagement on the partot any person 
elevated to a position of honor or trust by 
the people. TheState authorities have, 
during this time, collected $89,418,353, 
and none of the vast sum has, with- 
out warrant of law, found its way into 
the pockets of State oflicers, nor has one 
dollar been squandered or improperly 
expended. Aninvestigating committee 
in the Legislature, composed chiefly of 
distinguishedattorneys, whose chairman 
was a lawyer of great experience and 
ability, and the leader ot the Demo- 
cratic side of the House of Representa- 
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tives, after remaining in session three or 
four months, after examining everybody 
who was suspected of knowing of any 
misconduct in office, was compelled to 
make the following unamious report: 

*** The examination has taken a wide 
range. One hundred and nine witnesses, 
residing in various parts of the State, 
have been subpoenaed and examined 
touching public contracts and expendi- 
tures, construction of public buildings, 
conduct of public institutions, &c. All 
matters, without reference to the date of 
their occurrence, coming to the knowl- 
edge of the committee, that seemed to 
promise any probability of throwing any 
light upon the subjects of inquiry, or any 
of them, have been diligently inquired 
into. 

‘***¢ Your committee take pleasure in 
reporting that, so far as elective officers 
and subordinates are concerned, very 
commendable honesty and fidelity have 
been observed; and that in the official 
conduct of no public officer, whether 
elective or appointive, has corruption 
been disclosed.’’’ 

With such a glorious record as this, 
why should not a party be victorious? 

The renomination of Governoys Noyes 
was a deserved compliment to a worthy 
gentleman. The record of his adminis- 
tration, thus far, ranks him among the 
first of the very able men who have 
filled the gubernatorial chair of Ohio. 

The following are the resolutions pre- 
sented by Hon. A. J. Sterling, and en- 
dorsed by the unanimous vote of the 
convention: 

The Republican party of Ohio, by its 
delegates here assembled, resolve: 

1. That the principles of the party, as 
heretofore expressed in its conventions, 
are reaflirmed, and it is declared that 
events have proved that their practical 
enforcement is essential to the welfare 
of the country, and the maintenance of 
the interests, rights, and liberties of the 
people. 

2. That we reaffirm our confidence in 
our President, Ulysses S. Grant, and in 
the wisdom, integrity, and success of 
the administration of his high office. 

8. That there should be rigid economy 
in the State and national administra- 
tions, and that taxes should be continued 
to be reduced in both as rapidly as con- 
sistent with good government, the main- 
tenance of the public credit, and the cer- 
tain extinguishment of the State and 
national debts. 

4. That the public lands belong to the 
people, and should be sacredly reserved 








for homes of actual settlers, and we pro- 
nounce against all further grants of 
these lands to corporations. 

5. That adequate provision should be 
made by law for the protection of per- 
sons engaged in mining and other haz- 
ardous forms of labor. 

6. That the producing, commercial and 
industrial interests of the country should 
have the best and cheapest modes of 
transportation possible, and while cap- 
ital invested in such means of transit, 
whether by railroad or otherwise, should 
be permitted the right of a reasonable 
remuneration, all abuses in their man- 
agement, excessive rates, oppressive dis- 
criminations, against localities, persons, 
or interests should be corrected by law, 
and the people protected from such 
wrongs and all improper and arbitrary 
use of the growing power of railroads 
and other corporations. 

7. That we heartily applaud the active 
measures of the late Congress in ferret- 
ing out and exposing corruption, and we 
have seen with profund regret, in the 
devolopment made thereby, evidence of 
political and official corruption, and 
the abuse of responsible positions by men 
of all political parties to further personal 
ends, and we demand pure official con- 
duct, and the punishment of unfaithful 
public men, who, having betrayed the 
confidence freely extended to them, shall 
not, by any partisanship of ours, be 
shielded from the disgrace of their acts, 
and we denounce ajl Credit Mobilier 
transactions, whatever be their form. 

8. That when retrenchment is required 
to lighten the burden of taxation, and to 
continue the reduction of the public 
debt, the increase of salaries is unwise; 
that we condemn, without reserve, the 
voting for or receiving increased pay for 
services already rendered; and we de- 
mand that the provisions of the late act 
of Congress, by which salaries were in- 
creased, shall be promptly and uncondi- 
tionally repealed. 

9. That we cordially welcome to our 
shores the oppressed of all countries, and 
remembering with pleasure that adopted 
fellow-citizens have always proved loyal 
to the flag of the Republic, we favor such 
modification of the naturalization laws 
as to materially shorten the time of pro- 
bation before voting. 


The following is the ticket: 


For Governor ...... cee Edward F. Noyes. 
Lieutenant-Governor..Alphonso Hart. 
Judge Supreme Court..William White. 
Treusurer.. ... ......18aac Welsh. 
Attorney General...... John Little. 
Comptroller of Treas’y.W. T. Wilson. 
Ba, of Public Works..P. V. Herzing. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE SEWARDS. 


BY T. S. VERDI, A. M., M.D. 


[NoTE.—Among the pages of war an- 
nals few have a more thrilling interest 
than those which record the murder of 
the President and the attempted assas- 
sination of his Secretary of State. Dr. 
Verdi, of this city, who was the family 
physician of the Sewards, has furnished 
THE REPUBLIC with the following 
graphic story of that terrible tragedy. 
The incidents related, of which he was 
not only an eye-witness, but an important 
part, will, we think, be deemed valuable 
contributions to political history.—ED. ] 

At the breaking out of the war we find 
Mr. Seward in the Cabinet, and all his 
sons, William, Frederick, and Augustus, 
in the service of their country. 

Frederick, a man of letters, was se- 
lected by his father as his coadjutor in 
the Department of State, with the posi- 
tion of assistant secretary. 

Augustus already held a commission 
as paymaster in the regular Army. He 
is a graduate of West Point. 

William left a very lucrative business, 
a young wife and .baby, and, as Colonel 
of the Ninth New York Artillery, came 
to brave the hardships of a soldier; At 
the battle of Monocacy he distinguished 
himself and was wounded, for which he 
was raised to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, 

In 1863, while commanding at Fort 
Foote, on the Potomac, William was 
seized with an acute attack of dysen- 
tery, induced by exposure in that mala- 
rious district. He was brought home to 
Washington by the surgeons in charge, 
who looked upon his case as one to ex- 
cite the greatest alarm. For several 
days he lay between life and death, 
causing the greatest solicitude to his 
parents. At his bed-side I had the 


opportunity of estimating the character 

of that angelic woman who, moving 

around his couch as if an ethereal form, 

administered to his wants with so much 

io. and infinite maternal love. 
R 











Herallied, and his convalescence brought 
a consciousness of happiness in that 
household, which, without excessive de- 
monstrations, seemed to pervade the 
very air. As he became convalescent, 
I recommended a temporary change of 
climate, and ordered him to: his home in 
Auburn. There he improved greatly, 
and gave hope of a speedy recovery; but 
a few weeks after, the malaria still re- 
maining in his system developed into a 
dangerous form of typhoid fever. 

About the first of November Mr. Sew- 
ard requested that I should immediately 
go with him to Auburn. He had re- 
ceived a telegram stating that a consul- 
tation of physicians had given but little 
hope of the recovery of his son. Fur- 
nished with an extra train, accompanied. 
by his daughter Fanny—now his almost 
inseparable companion—we started for 
Auburn. 

During this long journey he conversed 
so freely that I ventured to ask him the 
question ‘how it happened that he, the 
acknowledged leader of the Republican 
party, was not selected as the candidate 
for the Presidency in 1860?” I put my 
question with some degree of timidity, 
for I feared that he might be sensitive 
on that subject. He surprised me with 
his frank and unaffected answer. There 
was no bitterness or disappointment in 
the tone of his voice. If he had had the 
ambition to become the Chief Magistrate 
of the nationa—particularly when his 
party, the child of his brain, came into 
power—it was smothered by the nobler 
desire of serving his country rather than 
himself. His reply was: 

“The leader of a political party in a 
country like ours is so exposed that his 
enemies become as numerous and for- 
midable as his friends, and in an elec- 
tion you must put forward the man who 
will carry the highest number of votes. 
Pennsylvania would not have voted for 
me, and without her we could not carry 
the election; hence I was not the avail- 
able man. Mr. Lincoln possessed all the 
necessary qualifications to represent our 
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party, and being comparatively unknown, 
had not to contend with the animosities 
generally marshaled against a leader. 
We made him the candidate; he was 
elected, and we have never had reason 
to regret it.” _ 

Colonel Seward recovered, and soon 
returned to the field and led his regi- 
ment at the battle of the Monocacy. 
There he was wounded, and in the hasty 
retreat of the national forces he was left 
on the field. The rebels rushing wildly 
in pursuit, did not discover that under a 
simple blue blouse was an officer of so 
much importance. He played ‘tpossum,’’ 
as they say in the Army, waited for 
them to get out of sight, then caught a 
stray mule, mounted it, and came in the 
lines at Washington. The simple and 
unconspicuous uniform saved him, as it 
saved many of our officers in the cam- 
paigns. Had it been otherwise, he would 
have been discovered, and probably would 
have ended his life in the murderous 
Southern prisons. 

Colonel Seward—afterwards general— 
remained in service during the entire 
war, resigning only on June 1, 1865. 

In November, 1864, Frederick Seward 
was in New York on official business. 
On descending the stairs at the Astor 
House, he fell and broke his right arm 
at the elbow. He was consequently con- 
fined to his house for several weeks, and 
threatened with a stiff arm for the rest 
of his life. He, however, recovered the 
perfect use of it,and resumed the duties 
of his oflice. 

On the 5th of April, 1865, the ‘Secre- 
tary and Frederick Seward rode out to 
pay an Official visit to one of the foreign 
ministers. As the carriage stopped in 
front of the house the driver descended 
from his box to open the carriage door ; 
from some reason: or other, probably 
from an unconscious pull at the reins, 
the horses started, dragging the driver. 
They soon became unmanageable, and 
flew off at a frightful speed. Both Mr. 
Seward and Frederick, seeing the dan- 
ger, jumped from the carriage. Fred- 


erick was unhurt, but Mr. Seward could 
not rise; people rushed to his assistance, 
and found that he was seriously injured, 





the blood streaming from his mouth, and 
his right arm lying powerless at bis side. 
He was immediately picked up and car- 
ried to his house, not a block distant. 

I found him in his bed, his face fright- 
fully bruised, his lower jaw completely 
fractured on both sides, his right arm 
fractured, also, near the shoulder. He 
was in great pain, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he could be relieved. His con- 
dition, considering his age, was perilous 
ine the extreme. Suffusion soon took 
place, his right eye closed, and the right 
side of his face became blue from the 
contusion. His lower jaw was hanging 
down, and being fractured on both sides, 
hecould not raise it for mastication. The 
right side of the jaw, upon which he 
evidently fell, became greatly tumefied 
and inflamed, so much so that he could 
not bear the slightest bandage. His 
sufferings became intense, a high fever 
rose, Which greatly aggravated his con- 
dition. 

Mrs. Seward and Fanny, after recover- 
ing from the shock that this new mis- 
fortune caused them, were unremitting 
in their attentions ; every caprice that a 
feverish imagination would excite was 
promptly gratified by those tender and 
loving hands. 

His nights became so restless that he 
required a constant watch. His jaw was 
in such a condition that it was a difficult 
problem for surgeons to decide how it 
could be kept in coaptation, so as to 
favor ossification and the knitting to- 
gether of the broken ends. He took his 
food through atube and with great difli- 
culty. His right arm was in splints, 
and Mr. Seward lay helpless on a bed of 
agony. 

On the 9th, four days after this acci- 
dent, the news reached Washington of 
the surrender of General Lee. The bells 
chimed the joyful tidings; the people 
rushed to and fro in their intoxication 
of gladness. The President and the Sec- 
retaries received the ovations of the peo- 
ple, and he, the great premier, the man 
who had contributed so much to the sal- 
vation of his country, was held down by 
relentless physical suffering. 
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The city was thrown in a blaze by a 
general and spontaneous illumination; 
the cannon resounded from every fort, 
and from the centre of the city the peals 
of gladness. Even thesympathizers with 
the South rejoiced that the end of the 
war had come. 
beautiful transparency of national flags, 
yet he hardly dared to move a finger for 
fear of drawing an unwilling groan. His 


face bespoke, however, his joy within, | 


for the play of his features could not 
hide the emotions of that stout heart. 
lf the family sorrow was not forgotten 
at that moment, it was not unalloyed 
with happiness, for even that noble lady, 
whose heart was filled with grief, gave 


evidence that she too shared in the na-. 


tion’s joy. 
For five days our city, the capital of 
this redeemed land, wore the garb of 


festivity. The people were loth to settle | 


down, so great was the magic effect of 
the lateevents. Theexcitement seemed 


now and then to allay, but only to break | 


forth in some new form. Every little in- 
cident was made an occasion for a gath- 
ering, which ended in the deafening 
hurrahs for the Union, for the country, 
for the General, for the President, and 
for whatever favorite chief. 

On the 14th of April, Mr. Lincoln was 
to receive an ovation from the people at 
thetheater. Preparations were made on 
a large scale for this soulful reception by 
the people of their President. At 9 
o’clock I went to make my evening visit 
to the Secretary, and found that his con- 
dition was ameliorating sensibly; I staid 
half an hour with him; then bidding 
him good night, left him with Mr. Rob- 
inson, the night watch. From there I 
returned to my house, and half an hour 
had not elapsed when I heard a person 
running, who suddenly stopped to give 
an extraordinary pull at my bell. Think- 
ing that this was a pressing message, I 
went to the door myself, and there met 
William, Mr. Seward’s colored waiter, 
who, with a frightened look, and in the 
most excited manner, said, ‘‘Oh, come, 
doctor, Mr. Seward is killed!” 

Hardly comprehending theimport of so 


His own house was a} 


|sudden an announcement, I grasped my 
‘surgical case, and, hatless, ran with him 
tothe house. There were only two blocks 
between my house and Mr. Seward’s. 
While running I asked the boy what he 
|meant; ‘‘ how was Mr. Seward killed?” 
“Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘a man came to the 
door and asked admittance in your name; 
I let him in; he went up to Mr. Seward’s 
‘room, and killed him.’’ 

I was amazed! ‘‘How, who, in my 
name?” It was all Icould utter. ‘‘Who, 
|for what, did aman go in my name?” 
were unanswered questions that flashed 
through my mind. In this short time, 
so great is the power of imagination, I 
| thought of a man who had begged me to 
recommend him to Mr. Seward for a con- 
| Sulship; that I had done so, but that Mr. 
Seward, not having the place vacant, 
| would not gratify the office-seeker. Now 
this man, mad with disappointment, 
has surely gone to assassinate the Secre- 
tary. These thoughts had hardly crossed 
my mind when I reached the door of 
|Mr. Seward’s ; I ascended quickly, and 
| when I got up stairs I met the blanched 
‘face of Mrs. Seward, who, in an agonized 
| tone, said, ‘‘Look to Mr. Seward!”’ 
| Mr. Seward lay on his bed, with pallid 
| face and half-closed eyes ; he looked like 
|an exsanguinated corpse. In approach- 
ing him my feet went deep in blood. 
Blood was streaming from an extensive 
gash in his swollen cheek; the cheek 
was now laid open, and the flap hung 
loose on his neck. With prompt appli- 
cations of iced-water I checked the hem- 
orrhage, and then examined the extent 
‘of the wound. The gash commenced 
| from the high cheek bone down to the 
neck, in a semi-circular form, towards 
the mouth ; it was, probably, five inches 
long and two inches deep. It was a 
frightful wound. It seemed as if the 
jugular vein or the carotid artery must 
be wounded, so great was the loss of 
blood. I was greatly relieved to find 
that they were not. 

Mrs. Seward and her daughter, almost 
paralyzed, were waiting and watching for 
my first word. Relieved to see that the 
Secretary had so miraculously escaped 
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the severing of those two vital vessels, 
Isaid: ‘‘ Mr. Seward, even in your mis- 
fortune, I must congratulate you; the 
assassin has failed, and your life is not 
in danger.”’ 

He could not speak, but he made a 
sign with the hand for his wife and 
daughter to approach, took hold of their 
hands, and his eyes only spoke and bid 
them hope. 

I had hardly sponged his face from the 
bloody stains and replaced the flap, when 
Mrs. Seward, with an intense look, 
called me to her. ‘‘Come and see Fred- 
erick,’’ said she. 

Somewhat surprised, I said, ‘‘ What is 
the matter with Frederick ?” Ina pain- 
ful whisper she muttered, ‘‘ He is badly 
wounded, I fear.’’ 

Without adding another word, I fol- 
lowed her to the next room, where I 
found Frederick bleeding profusely from 
the head. He had aghastly appearance, 
was unable to articulate, gave me a smile 
of recognition, and pointed to his head. 


I ceased wondering; my mind became 
as if paralyzed ; mechanically Ifollowed 
her and examined Mr. Robinson. He 
had four or five cuts on his shoulders, 
They, too, were superficial. 

Again I turned to Mrs. Seward, as, if 
asking, ‘‘Any more?” yet unbelieving 
that any more could be wounded. She an- 
swered my look. ‘* Yes, one more.”’ 

In another room I found Mr. Hansell, 
piteously groaning on the bed. He said 
he was wounded in the back. Istripped 
| him, and found a deep gash just above 
the small of the back, near the spine. I 








{thrust my finger in the wound, evidently 
/made by a large-bladed knife, and found 
that it followed a rib, but had not pene- 
trated the viscera. Here was another 
{miraculous escape. Even here I was 
glad to beable to give a word of comfort. 
Andall this the work of one man—yes, 
| of one man ! 
| No one in that house knew then that 
at that very moment, a more fatal, if 
not so extensive a tragedy, was being 





There 1 found a large wound a little | perpetrated in that theater where we 


above the forehead and somewhat on the 
left of the median line, and another fur- 
ther back, on the same side. The cra- 


thought people were rejoicing. 
We were so engaged with the perilous 
condition of the victims of this terrible 


nium had been crushed in in both places, | slaughter, that we had not time even to 
and the brain was exposed. The wounds | ask for an explanation. 


were bleeding profusely, but the applica- 
tion of cold water pledgets soon stopped 


| 


| A blight, as if froma thunderbolt, had 
| passed over this house, laying its inmates 


the hemorrhage. I feared these wounds | low with stricken bodies, with paralyzed 


would prove fatal. 

Mrs. Seward again was haunting me 
with that intense look of silent anxiety. 
I gave her words of encouragement ; I 
feared they were unmeaning words. 

Again she drew me to her with that 
look I had seen in the other room. .As 
I approached, almost bewildered, she 
said, ‘‘ Come and see Augustus,’’ 

** For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Seward, 
what does all this mean ?” 

I followed her in another room, on the 
same floor, and there found Augustus, 
with two cuts on his forehead and one 
on his right hand. They were superfi- 
cial. 

As I turned to Mrs. Seward to give 
her a word of comfort, she said, ‘* Come 
and see Mr. Robinson.”’ 


souls. 

What human passion, what frantic 
revenge, could find a vent in such a 
monstrous deed ? 

What could Mr. Seward have done, in 
the course of his life, to have awakened 
such demoniacal passion ? 

These questions each mind put to 
itself, yet no answer could be given. 
Yet, one man, a man unknown even to 
Mr. Seward himself, had done it all! 

Inexplicable, as horrible, was this foul 
deed. 

Not comprehending either object, 
cause, or extent, we had the doors of the 
house locked. 

Inafew minutes the city was full of the 
wildest rumors; horrified and excited, 





the people ran through the streets, giving 
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utterance to expressions of grief and 
alarm, that grew deeper and deeper, and 
rose higher and higher, until the unusual 
sounds surged into an uninterrupted 
roar. Attracted by this unusual com- 
motion, we lent our ear to comprehend 
the meaning of the mysterious and fran- 
tic echoes of the people’s lament. It 
was then we learned that Mr. Lincoln 
had been shot and killed, in the midst of 
his friends, by the side of his wife, at 
the acme of the people’s joy. 

Themystery wassolved. It wasahellish 
machination of political madness. The 
discovery, although overpowering, was a 
relief. The victims of the tragic act were 
innocent ; the causes were not personal. 
The odious act sanctified the victims. 

In the face of so great a national ca- 
lamity, the calamity of Mr. Seward paled 
in comparison. 

What a night for these two families ; 
what a night for the people of Washing- 
ton. The deed wasas darkas the night ; 
the people were convulsed with rage, 
with sorrow, with fear. 

Tread, tread, tread! The people ex- 
citedly passed to and fro, as if in search 
of an unknown something, stopping each 
other to ask unanswerable questions, 
and torelieve, with groans, their sorrow- 
stricken hearts. Shutters were inquir- 
ingly thrown open by the fearless, doors 
were locked by the timid, anxiety was 
on every face. Were we walking on a 
volcano? Households rose from their 
beds, mothers folded their children 
within their arms, as if they feared dan- 
ger in the very air. Men returned to 
their homes to shed tears with their 
grief-stricken families. 

Let us now recur to some of the chief 
incidents of the attempted assassination. 

At or about 10 o’clock of the evening 
of the 14th of April, thirty minutes after 
I had left Mr. Seward, the bell of his 
house gave a ring. William Wells, a 


colored lad, who usually attended the 
door, answered that ring. A man hold- 
ing a little package in his hands, pre- 
sented himself, saying I must go up to 
Mr. Seward, to deliver him the medicine 
and a message from Dr. Verdi. 











The lad tells him he cannot go up; 
but would deliver both medicine and 
message himself. 

No; the stranger cannot trust the im- 
portant message, he must go up himself. 

In vain the lad remonstrates. In his 
testimony before the court, he states: 
“Ttold him he could not go up; it was 
against my orders. That if he would 
give me the medicine, I would tell Mr. 
Seward how to take it. That would not 
do; he started to go up. Finding that 
he would go up, I stepped past him, and 
went up the steps before him. Then, 
thinking that such might be the orders 
of Dr. Verdi, and that I was interfering, 
I begged him to excuse me. I became 
afraid he might tell Mr. Seward and the 
doctor of my interference. Heanswered 
‘all right.’ As he stepped heavily, I 
told him to walk lightly, so as not to 
disturb the Secretary.” 

In the adjacent room to Mr. Seward’s, 
Frederick is lying on the sofa, resting. 
He hears steps and voices ascending; he 
comes out on the landing and there meets 
the stranger. 

Frederick inquires, ‘‘What do you 
want?” 

**T want to see Mr. Seward. I have 
medicine and a message to deliver from 
Dr. Verdi.”’ 

‘*My father is asleep; give me the 
the medicine and the directions; I will 
take them to him.” 

‘*No, I must see him; I must see him,”’ 
he repeats in a determined manner. 

“You cannot see him; you cannot see 
him. I am the proprietor here; I am 
Mr. Seward’s son. If you cannot leave 
them with me, you cannot leave them 
at all.” 

The man still insists; Frederick still 
refuses. The determined tone of Fred- 
erick causes the man to hesitate; he even 
turns to go down stairs, the lad preced- 
ing him, telling him to walk lightly. He 
descends four or five steps, when sud- 
denly he turns back and springs upon 
Frederick, giving him a blow—doubtless 
with the heavy pistol—on the head, that 
fells him to the ground. The lad, seeing 
the brutal assault, runs down crying, 
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** Murder, murder!”’ He flies to the corner 
—General Augur’s headquarters. He 
finds no guard. 

In the meanwhile Robinson, the nurse 
in attendance on Mr. Seward, heariug 
the unusual noise, opens the door and 
sees the stranger, and Frederick thrown 
on his hands and bleeding; before he has 
time for thought the assassin is on him, 
striking him to the ground; he quickly 
rises, but before he can clinch with 
him the assassin is on Mr. Seward, 
who, having awakened and comprehen- 
ding the scene at once, had risen in his 
bed. The assassin plunges an immense 
knife in Mr. Seward’s face; he attempts 





another stroke at his neck, but Robinson 
ison him, and the knife is partially arres- | 
ted. He tries to disengage himself from | 
Robinson by striking him with the knife | 
over the shoulders. | 
The daughter, who, too, is watching in | 
the dimly lighted room, screams ‘‘help!”? | 
and ‘‘murder!’’ | 
Augustus Seward, who is taking an | 
early sleep to be able to watch his father | 
later in the night, is awakened by the | 
heart-rending screams of hissister. This 
rooom isonthe same floor; and undressed 
he runs to his father’s room. His) 
mind, hardly awakened, does not take in | 


the situation; he thinks his father delir- | 
ious; he sees a manin the middle of the | 


room; he thinks it is his father; he takes | 
hold of him; as he grasps him he per- | 
ceiyes, by his size and strength, it can- | 
not be his father; he thinks it is the man | 
servant drunk or crazy; he grapples with | 
him to cast him out; he receives blows 
with some instrument about the head 
and hands. The man yells like a tiger, 


“JT am mad! I am mad!” 


pushes him out and follows him, locking 


the door behind him to prevent his re- | 
turn. 

Augustus quietly goes back to his 
father’s room, only to discover that his 
father and brother have hardly escaped 
death from the hands of an assassin. 

Mr. Hansell, a messenger of the State 
Department, was sleeping in a room 
above Mr. Seward’s. He isthere to help 





He hears the screams of 


if wanted. 





murder; not being much of a hero, he 
tries to make his way out of the house; 
as he ascends the assassin is behind him, 
who, thinking that this man is going 
down to give the alarm, springs on him, 
plunges his knife in his back, fells him, 
aud passes by. 

William, the colored boy, in the mean- 
while had run about crazily to get assis- 
tance, and returns with three soldiers 
just in time to see the assassin mount his 
horse and ride off. 

All this took less time to happen than 
it takes to relate. 

J. Wilkes Booth, the arch-assassin, 
educated to theatrical tableaux, must 
play the Brutus; heassassinates the Presi- 
dent before two thousand people, leaps 
on the stage and exclaims, ‘‘Sic semper 
tyrannis!”’ He flies, but a whole army 
is after him, and he is run down like a 
cowardly fox. But the assassin of Mr. 
Seward no one knows; there is no clue 
to hisidentity. All the detectives are at 
work uponallsorts of impossible theories; 
this man baffles their acuteness. For 
three days all attempts to get a trace of 
him are vain. 

Booth, having thus exposed himself, 
gave the detectives a point at start in 
their plans of detection. Theysoon learn 
Booth’s strangeaffiliation with John Sur- 
ratt and his family. Accordingly an 
orderis given for the apprehension of the 
Surratts. At 11 p. m. of the 17th the 
officers go to Mrs. Surratt and inform 
her of their mission. While they are 
waiting in the hall for her to get ready, 
a knock is heard atthe door. An officer 
opens, and a laboring man, with a pick- 
axe on his shoulder, appears. He,seeing 


Augustus | the officers, says, ‘‘Think Iam mistaken.” 


‘*Whom do you want to see?”’ the officer 
inquires. 

“Mrs. Surratt.’? 

‘Y ouare not mistaken, then, walkin.” 

He walksin; the door is locked behind 
him, 

“Do you want to see Mrs. Surratt?”’ 

“Yes,” 

‘What for?’’ 

“She has engaged me to dig a gutter 
for her in the garden.” 
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‘*Where have you worked??? 

“T have worked about the streets.”’ 

‘‘Wheredid Mrs. Surratt engage you?’’ 

“She knows I work by jobs; she saw 
me in the street and engaged me.”’ 

“Did you come to dig a gutter to- 
night?” 

“No; I came toask her when she wants 
the job done.” 

An officer goes and asks Mrs. Surratt 
if she has engageda man to dig a gutter? 

Oh, no; not she; she engaged no man; 
gets excited; she fears it is a thief; she 
is so glad the officers are in the house! 

She comes in the hall, looks at the man, 
and declares she never saw him in her 
life. Yet, asitis proven by the evidence 
in the trial, this man had been for three 
days, March 14, 15, and 16, a guest at 
her house, ate at her own table, went to 
the theater with her son, &c. 

This man gives his name as Lewis 
Payne. Lewis Payne is arrested under 
the suspicious circumstances. William 
Wells, the colored lad, was sent for; 
being shown toaroom containing several 
people, he is asked if he recognizes the 
assassin among them? 

No; he does not see him. 

Several other people are then brought 
in, when suddenly he walks towards 
Lewis Payne, and in an excited manner 
exclaims: ‘‘Thereheis! I knew I could 
never forget that lip!’ The recognition 
was complete. 

Next morning I accompanied Miss 
Fanny and Augustus Seward tothe Mon- 
itor, where Payne was held a prisoner. 
What a feeling’ must have pervaded 
the bosom of this girl while she was 
going to meet this assassin, who, before 
her own eyes, had so brutally assaulted, 
and all but killed, her father. She had 
seen him ina dimly-lighted room, under 
great excitement. Would she recognize 
him now? The idea of meeting this 
man face to face, although where he was 
harmless, would have excited vain fears 
in many a girl’s heart; but she was 
composed, and her demeanor expressed 
only the dignity of her own strange 
position. She met the naval officer on 
the Monitor with the same calm and 





gentle manners so natural to her. The 
officers, on the other hand, felt almost a 
reverence for this girl who, instead of 
making a demonstration of her harrow- 
ing grief, was commanding self, and in 
her own unaffected manner received the 
expressions of their respect and sympa- 
thy with unfeigned gratefulness. 

Payne gradually rose from the hatch- 
way, and with neck exposed, head un- 
covered, showing a serious -if not stolid 
face, and colossal frame, he stood un- 
moved before this frail girl, who would 
not even utter a curse upon him. God 
alone knew what passed in those two 
hearts at that moment. Strangely quiet 
they stood before each other. Were 
they overwhelmed by the magnitude of 
a crime that was beyond man’s redress? 
The scene was a solemn one—too solemn 
formanto utter asound; a silence, broken 
only by the hissing wind and surging 
waves pervaded the whole ship. It was 
almost a weird transformation from a 
mysterious power. 

Miss Fanny was hanging on my arm. 
Did I feel a quiver? Probably I did, for 
I gently drew herfromthe painful scene. 
Conscientious even at this trying mo- 
ment, she could not identify the man; 
her identification, she thought, might be 
his death. She had only seen him by a 
dim light as if afrightful vision. That is 
all she said. 

To the questions of the detectives 
Payne answered hesitatingly and some- 
what evasively. Had he ever seen the 
lady before? No. Could he pronounce 
Dr. Verdi’sname? He pronounced it so 
well that it made me shudder. Yet my 
name was a foreign one, and he astranger 
tome. Had he ever seen Dr. Verdi be- 
fore? No. Such was the assassin Payne; 
a head and face that expressed a prepon- 
derating criminal element. There was 
a vacancy in that face, amounting al- 
most to imbecility. His answer bespoke 
only a light degree of fear, not of intelli- 
gence. His physique was herculean; he 


was purely a brute; an instrument well 
adapted for the use of a refined brain 
like Booth’s. 

Booth, egotistical in his plot, wanted 
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no intelligence to share the honors of his | was restless and interrupted by terrible 
self-imposed heroism. He only wanted | dreams. We feared that even his strong 
blind instruments to aid him in his dia- | constitution would finally yield. But 
bolical scheme. All his accomplices | no—his power of resistance was truly 
were of that character. extraordinary; it was principaily due to 

True to his nature, Booth had prepared | his mental strength. This man, so foully 
means of escape for himself. Payne, a ‘dealt with, would struggle and conquer 
stranger in these parts, had been left ig- | in adversity. He treated his case from 
norant of the topography of the country, |a high stand-point of philosophy. He 
and even without means of sustenance. | spoke of it as of an historical fact, avoid- 
Booth had taught him well the habits of |ing individualism, and treated it as 
Mr. Seward; he had taught him the | another instance of the madness that 
physician’s name that was to bring him | overcomes weak minds in great national 
to Mr. Seward’s couch, but had not convulsions. It was sublime to hear this 
taught him how to escape from the | stricken-down man, with jaws screwed 
avenging hand of justice, and Payne fell | together bysurgicalart,speaking through 
a victim to his own ignorance and to his |a hole made in the apparatus that held 
master’s satanic egotism. | his mouth fast, not a word for himself, 

For three days Payne roamed about | but the words of a sound philosopher who 
the country in the vain attempt to con- | will not despise human nature for the 
ceal himself. Hungered, friendless, rest- |act of a madman. With nothing but 
less, he wandered back to the only one | misery, suffering agony, and with death 
who could and should offer him aid and | staring him in the face, he was calm, 
comfort—he returned to Mrs. Surratt’s. | submissive, even forbearing. All his 
A mysterious power was dragging him |solicitude was about his son. Of the 
there. This criminal, whom man did not | calamity to his fellow-colaborer, Mr. 
know, was led by necessity to the house | Lincoln, he knew nothing for several 
of Mrs. Surratt at the very moment that | days. 
the functionaries of the law were appre- | The wounds of Frederick excited the 
hending his accomplices. Useless were | greatest solicitude. The brain was ex- 
thenthereiterations of innocence. There | posed in both places; in the anterior one 
they stood, self-accused! | fully a square ineh of the membranes of 

An illustrative instance of this man’s | the brain was exposed to view. A lacer- 
insensibility was related to me by Major | ated vessel on the interior surface of the 
Doster, one of his attorneys in the trial: ‘cranium would from time to time bleed 

One night Frederick Seward had had $0 profusely as to put his life in immi- 
one of those terrible hemorrhages from | nent jeopardy, and yet it could not be 
his wounds that several times had so reached for a ligature. We were con- 
threatened his life. Major Doster visit- | stantly kept in fearful apprehension of 
ing Payne the following morning, said, | these hemorrhages. 

‘*Payne, your case is getting desperate; | With noble fortitude did that family 
itis feared that Frederick Seward may die | bear the anxieties and the fatigues of 
at any moment; he has had another this long and sad period. Mrs. Seward, 
hemorrhage.”’ 'so delicate in frame, so feeble in health, 

Payne remained silent for a moment, | unceasingly supervised all the nursing 
then made this remark: “I think I owe | that required such fine judgment and 
Frederick Seward an apology.’’ | unremitting care. 

Mr. Seward lay prostrate; hiswounded | Human endurance, however, has its 
cheek had tumefied and inflamed. His |limits, and Mrs. Seward finally suc- 
nervous system had received such a;cumbed. The little flame that lighted 
shock that, even without that excessive | that body expired on the 21st of June. 
loss of blood, had diminished the nat- | Like her life, her death was the calm- 
ural resources for reaction. His sleep | ness of a Heaven-born spirit. 
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Overcome by thesemultiplied trials, her| The Secretary himself is now dead. 
daughter at length sank into a nervous} After completing the history of his 
fever that consumed her. Her body| travels around the world, at the age of 
could not bear what her soul had borne, | seventy-one, with only a few days’ ill- 
and in a year’s time she added one more | ness, his mind unimpaired, he peacefully 
to the number of victims to the terrible} breathed his last in his own home, at 
plot of Booth and Surratt. Auburn, on the 10th of October, 1872. 


THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE. 


Since the death of Lincoln, no man has | a leading spirit in the Liberty branch of 
died in America so high in office as the | the Democratic conventions of those ex- 
Chief Justice. The nation has united in | citing and eventful years. And at the 
doing him honor, because of the truly | great National Anti-slavery Convention 
great services which, through along and | at Buffalo, New York, in 1848, he shaped 
laborious life he rendered to the country. the platform of resolutions, and made 
Born in New Hampshire, and removing the nomination of ex-President Van 
to Ohio while yet a lad, he returned and Buren as candidate of that party for a 
graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1824, | reélection to the Presidency. 
at the age of sixteen years. The follow-| In 1849 he was elected Senator of the 
ing year we find him in Washington, the | United States, when he received the en- 
preceptor of the sons of Senators, Repre- | tire vote of the Democratic members of 
sentatives, and other distinguished per- | the Legislature of Ohio. At the close of 
sons, and, at the same time, pursuing the | his first Senatorial term, in 1855, he was 
study of the law under the direction of | elected Governor of Ohio, and again in 
the celebrated lawyer of those times, | 1897. During this period he showed rare 
William Wirt. Admitted to the bar in | executive ability, especially in dealing 
the District of Columbia, subsequently, | With the financial condition of the State, 
in 1830 he fixed his residence at Cincin- | Which was then one of much embarrass- 
nati, where he commenced the business | ment and almost inextricable difficulty. 
of his chosen profession. One of his first | In 1860 he was reélected to a seat in 
labors was to compile the statutes of | the Senate of the United States, and was 
Ohio, which herculean task gave him | Very soon thereafter chosen by President 
fame and practice far beyond the usual | Lincoln as Secretary of the Treasury, 
attainment of men at twenty-five. He |just upon the outbreak of the war of the 
was soon employed in offices of great | rebellion. He assumed the arduous task 
trust and weighty responsibility. of this new position at atime which was 

Entering political life as a Demo-| by far the darkest period in the history 
crat, he was yet the instinctive foe of | of the Republic. 
slavery. He dealt upon the iniquitous | The nation had been called to arms as 
system some sturdy blows in his argu- | in a moment, and there was nothing in 
ments, as an advocate, at a time when |the Treasury to furnish the sinews of 
the slave power was at the height of its | war. Everything had been done to crip- 
arrogance. He had much todo withthe | ple the Government, and to leave it 
abolition of the black code of his adopted | wholly without the means of aggression 
State, and, in 1846, he was associated | or even of defence. The first thing after 
with Mr. Seward in the celebrated case | the grand rally of the Union forces was 
of Van Zandt, before the Supreme Court | to devise the ways and means for putting 
of the United States. His powerful ar- |and keeping them in the field. This 
gument on that occasion contributed | burden fell on the shoulders of Salmon 
largely to lay the foundations of the | Portland Chase. It was here he achieved 
‘* Free Soil party,’’ as it was styled and | his greatest work. This is the service 
known some thirty years ago. He was! which transcends, by a large measure, 
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all his other labors for hiscountry. The 
obstacles at first were well nigh insur- 
mountable, but his energy and genius 
Were equal to the crisis. On April 6, 
1861, he advertised for a loan of fifteen 
millions, and when the bids were opened, 
five days afterwards, the amount fell 
short some million of dollars or more. 
It was a time of great depression and of 
deep anxiety. The next day the guns of 
the rebels opened fire upon Fort Sum- 
ter. A wild excitement swept over the 
country, like the rushing of a curbless 
flame. Notime could be more unfavor- 
able to the negotiation of a Government 
loan. To withdraw the advertisement 
for proposals at that juncture would 
have been damaging to the public credit, 
while a failure to obtain the amount 
specified would have produced a still 
worse effect... In this emergency he 
found a friend in the Hon. Samuel 
Hooper, a representative in Congress 
from Boston, who immediately came to 
his relief by taking the balance of the 
loan. 

But this was only a temporary expe- 
dient. The immense drafts upon the 
Treasury of the nation which were just 
then to commence, and whieh soon be- 
came necessary, by the expenditure of 
nearly two millions of money daily 
through the protracted period of the 
war, required some more comprehensive 
measures, as well as a national currency 
to take the place of the uncertain and 
incompetent medium of monetary circu- 
lation provided on a specie basis by the 
State banks of the country. To meet 
this necessity, he suggested a national 
banking system, which, among financial 
men, was met at first with almost uni- 
versal disfavor. Impelled by the con- 
viction that such a measure must be 
adopted, not only for the successful 
management of the finances during the 
war, but also for the prevention of dis- 
astrous consequences on the return of 
peace, and nothing daunted by the ad- 
verse opinion so generally expressed 
around him, he proposed the scheme in 
an elaborate report to Congress on De- 
cember 9, 1861. But even then, so strong 








was the influnce of the State banks, and 
so indifferent or hostile to the project 
was the entire body of Congress, that 
the committee of the House to whom it 
was referred would make no report, and 
the Hon. Mr. Hooper was the only man 
that gave it any support. And yet it was 
this very scheme, little modified, which 
afterward proved the financial salvation 
of the country. In the following year, 
a reaction in favor of the proposal took 
place among the people, and the bill was 


‘finally passed, and approved by the Presi- 


dent February 25, 1863. 

But the principal aid which Mr. Chase 
received in his management of the affairs 
of the ‘Treasury was rendered by the firm 
of Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., whose Na- 
poleonic movements in the financial 
world at so critical a period were as 
opportune as they were gratifying. At 
his request, and under his direction, 
these experienced, talented, enterprising 
gentlemen assumed the work of nego- 
tiating vast loans, amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions, which they successfully 
worked off for the present relief of the 
country. The detail of these operations 
would form one of the most interesting 
chapters of our public history. 

Mr. Chase having conducted these dif- 
ficult and complicated affairs with prime 
ability and success, nevertheless re- 
signed his office on June 30, 1864, at a 
time when his great services could still 
have proved of the highest value to the 
nation. What private motives may have 
entered into his purpose of retirement 
from the Treasury at that time will per- 
haps now never be fully known. 

But in December following he was 
nominated by President Lincoln to the 
office of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of. the United States, and imme- 
diately confirmed by the Senate. He 
thus became the successor of a line of 
illustrious men in the position of chief on 
the bench of this highest tribunal of the 
nation. one of the cotrdinate branches of 
the Federal Government, thereby attain- 
ing the highest place in our civil policy 
known in the professional honors of the 
law. He acceded to this high place in 
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times when questions of great legal im- 
portance, affecting the general interests 
of the country, were arising, and when 
the decisions of this court of last rescrt 
for the rights of Americans, and of all 
others entitled toits consideration, would 
attract more than ordinary attention. 
The opinions rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States during the 
last nine years—some of the most im- 
portant of which were delivered in per- 
son by the Chief Justice—have been 
numerous and widely operative, cover- 
ing a vast field of diversified rights, re- 
lations, and interests. The opinions of 
1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869 upon military 
commissions for the trial of civilians; the 
disposition of the Eagan, Milligan, and 
Jefferson Davis cases ; the decision of 
the question of civil rights in case of an 
apprenticed colored girl at Baltimore ; 
and in regard to the functions of the 
military, and in regard to sequestration, 
and likewise the decision in the famous 
Yerger case, and that in the ‘‘ Texas 
case,’’? and those still later, concerning 
paper money, “legal tenders,’’? and the 
investment in Confederate bonds—these 
results of protracted and patient investi- 
gation show the activity of his mind, 
and how assiduously he toiled in his high 
official trust to meet the demands that 
were made upon him. But it must be 
confessed that the Chief Justice was not 
satisfied with the distinction of his great 
position. He had no special taste for the 
functions of the judiciary, however ex- 
alted they might be. He accepted the 
situation only as an imperfect substitute 
for that to which he had more ardently 
aspired. 

In the great impeachment trial of An- 
drew Johnson, the Chief Justice main- 
tained an attitude from which a majority 
of the Senate dissented, and which was 
finally modified by the adoption of a rule 
by which he should decide upon points 
of law, subject to the objection or appeal 
of any member who should differ from 
him, and then the question was to be de- 
cided by the House. 

That trial was undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable displays of forensic 





ability ever made in our history, or that 
of any other country. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been witnessed before to 
equal it. Strong men, worn down with 
incessant labor and intense excitement, « 
on the announcement of the result, gave 
way, and betook themselves to beds of 
sickness. The revulsion, the shock of 
feeling which came over the great mass 
of those who had supported the Union 
cause, throughout the war and after- 
wards, was something fearful. There 
are those who will never cease to feel 
that a vast wrong was done to the cause 
of justice, and of republican government, 
inthe failure of the impeachment. But, 
on the other hand, there are many who 
think that the nation just escaped a 
frightful plunge over the brink of anarchy 
andconfusion, and that the actual termi- 
nation of the case was a signal favor to 
thecountry. Whateverspeculation there 
may be on this question, it was believed 
that the Chief Justice sympathized with 


'those who were for the acquittal of the 


distinguished respondent, and that he 
was gratified with the result. 

How far the general conviction that 
this was his position may have influenced 
his great cotemporaries in regarding 
him as no longer fully representing the 
views of the principal body of the Re- 
publicans throughout the country, it is 
now impossible to say; but that he did, 
thereafter, assume a somewhat indepen- 
dent, not to say isolated attitude, even 
his own correspondence seems clearly to 
indicate. 

But, however this may be, it is evident 
that he still had a strong hold on the 
affection and confidence of the people 
from the wide demonstrations of the 
popular regard which, since his decease, 
have been manifested on every hand. 
And among all those who rejoice at this 
manifestation, none do this more sin- 
cerely than those who are endeavoring, 
by the agency of THE REPUBLIC, to es- 
tablish right principles among the people 
and to hold up for imitation, before the 
young men of America, those noble ex- 
amples which are furnished, from time 
to time, by a benificent Providence, while 
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at the same time they point out the dan- | peoples’ rights, Clay and Webster. In his 
gers which gather on the course of public | narrower sphere he was the leader in all 
life, and plant signals of warning over | the reforms accomplished during the last 
the places where the noblest hopes of | quarter of a century. 
men have been finally shipwrecked. | Mr. Howe was born a poor boy, in the 
It is indeed one of the highest distine- suburbs of Halifax. Hereceived an En- 
tions of this world to be made President glish education, and served a full appren- 
of these United States by the voluntary \ticeship to the printing business. He 
choice of a free, intelligent people; but married young, and commenced the pub- 
all experience has shown that no man, ‘lication of a literary paper, which he 
however great or however useful to his | afterwards sold and purchased The Nova 
country, can enforce his claims to such Scotian, a weekly political journal. By 
a distinction by any combination of in- | his energy and talents he very soon gave 
fluences, or at any conjuncture of public }js paper more infiuence throughout the 
affairs, irrespective of the popular will | province than could be claimed forall the 
and the popular sentiment of the fitness _ others combined. The government of the 
and propriety of things. | province was then controlled by a Coun- 
It is, therefore, this one lesson which | ¢j], responsible only to the Governor, who 
we would point for the remembrance of | was appointed by the Crown and sent out 
all our fellow countrymen—that, as out | from England. Their proceedings were 
of forty millions of people, with these aj in secret, and never published. Mr. 
millions increasing for all time to come, | TToweattacked theCounciland compelled 
only some dozens of persons can ever them to open their doors to the public. 
actually reach the Presidency of this | [q~~@ was prosecuted for libel and plead 
great Republic; and as we firmly believe | nis own case, securing a verdict in his 
that, with all the machinery of party, ‘favor andatriumphantacqnittal. He was 
there is a higher Power presiding over | challenged to a duel, received the fire of 


the destiny of this nation, and by whose 
arrangement those who are called to the 
office finally obtain it, there is no reason 
for any man to aspire to the office, while 
there is all reason for every man to strive 
to be worthy of it. : 

Let American citizens together resolve 
upon this one principle respecting the | 
Presidential oftice—that while none shall | 
act with a view of obtaining it, all shall | 
act with a view of being fit for it; and | 
we shall then have the noblest common- | 





wealth that has ever been chronicled in | 
the annals of time. 


—— 


DEATH OF JOSEPH HOWE.—In the re- 








his antagonist, and sent his own shot up 
intotheair. He advocated and succeeded 
in introducing asystem of government by 
which the officials should be responsible 
to the people, by whom, after they were 
appointed to office, they must be elected 
in order tooccupy the positions to which 
they were appointed. He went himself 
through all the offices in the gift of the 
people. He labored persistently to have 
the provincial governors appointed from 


‘among the people of the provinces. The 


concession was finally made, and he was 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of his 
native province just three weeks before 





cent death of the Hon. Joseph Howe, | his decase, on the Ist day of June, in the 
Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia, | sixty-ninth year of his age. His death 
the political world has lost one of its | was sudden, and his remains were borne 
rarest intellects. For the last thirty | to their last resting place, attended by a 
years he has been one of the most active, | Procession and spectators numbering, it 
and, without question,the ablest of all | is stated, not less than twenty thousand 
the prominent political leaders in the | persons. 
British-American colonies. If thescene| In settling the accounts of deceased of- 





of his operations had been on this side of | ficers, allowances for servants will be ex- 
the boundary he would easily have ranked cluded, except upon proof of their em- 
with those champions of liberty and the | ployment. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PENSION OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1873. 
[Ruling &2.] 

No attorney will be recognized in a/| 
claim for increase of pension provided | 
for by section 9, act of March 3, 1873, to 
a single minor already receiving original | 
pension, nor in a Claim for increase of | 
pension, also provided for by aforesaid | 
section, to minor children of officers. | 
The return of the certificate of pension | 
to the pension office is the only requisite | 
to the adjucation of the claim, unless the | 
guardian has been changed, in which | 
case evidence of guardianship must be | 
furnished. J. H. BAKER, 
| 


Commissioner. | 





ADDITIONAL BountTy.—The follow- | 
ing is the act approved March 3, 1873, for | 
the extension of time for filing claims for | 
additional bounty under act of July 28, | 
1866: | 

“+ Be it enacted by the Senate and House | 
of Itepresentatives of the United States of | 
America, in Congress assembled, That the | 
time for filing claims for additional | 
bounty, under the act of July 28, 1866, | 
and which expired by limitation January | 
30, 1873, be, and the same is hereby, | 
revived and extended until the 30th day | 
of January, 1874; and that all claims for 
such bounties tiled in the proper depart- 
ment after the 30th day of January, 1873, 
and betore the passage of this act, shall 
be deemed to have been filed in due time, 
and shall be considered and decided 
without filing.”’ 


This extension affects only those who 
are clearly entitled to additional bounty 
and who failed to make application for 
the same prior to January 3Uth, 1873. 


WHERE’ an attorney has collected 
money due a claimant and appropriated 
it to his own use, the claimant has no 
further claim on the Government. The 





present practice of the Government 
1s to pay all bounty claims direct to 
claimants, less the fees allowed attor- 
ney. 


SoLpiERs discharged from the service | 
on account of varicose veins are not en-| 
titled to bounty under any act granting | 
bounty to soldiers by reason of wounds | 
or injuries received in the line of duty, | 
varicose veins not being considered a 
wound orinjury within the meaning of 
the law. 


A soldier discharged on account of in- 


jury to head or spine, by lightning, is not 


entitled to bounty under act March 3, 
1865, and April 12, 1866, nor under any 
act granting bounty to soldiers dis- 
eharged by reason of wounds or injuries 
received in the line of duty. 

Nor would the loss of sight or hearing, 
resulting from disease, entitle the soldier 
to bounty, as for wounds or injuries re- 
ceived in the line of duty. 


TO ENTITLE an Officer to the three 
months’ extra pay, allowed under act of 
Congress, March 8, 1865, it is an essential 
condition that he is in service, and ac- 
tually mustered on or before March 3, 
1865, and discharged on or subsequent 
to April 9, 1865—date accepted as the 
close of the war. An oflicer commis- 
sioned prior to March 38, 1865, but not 
mustered until after that date, although 
mustered to date from time of commis- 
sion, is not entitled to the three months’ 
extra pay. The heirs of soldiers are not 


| entitled to this extra pay. It isa gratuity 


payable only to the officer himself. 


IN all cases where blanks and instruc- 
tions for the presentation of claims for 
bounty, by claimants, are requested from 
the Second Auditor, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., the service 
of the soldier, the date and period of en- 
listment, the date and cause of dis- 
charge, how much bounty has been re- 
ceived, and what bounty is claimed; or, 
if the soldier is dead, the date and cause 
of death, and the relationship of the 
nearest heirs, should be stated. This 
will save both time and expense to the 
oflice and the partiesinterested. Blanks 
will not be sent to attorneys. They are 
intended for claimants only. 


Bounty Act JuLy 4, 1864.—Soldiers 
who enlisted under act July 4, 1864, 
(although mustered out by reason of 
their services being no longer required,) 
are entitled only to the instalments of 
bounty that had become due at the date 
of discharge. Drafted men and substi- 


jtutes are not entitled to any bounty 


whatever under thislaw. Bounty under 
this‘act was to be paid in three instal- 
ments, the first upon enlistment, the 
second upon the expiration of one-half 
the term of enlistment, the third and 
last at the expiration of the full term for 
which the soldier enlisted. At enlist- 
ment, a one year’s man, under act July 


4, 1864, would receive $33 334; after six 
months’ service, the second instalment, 
$33 334; after twelve months, the remain- 
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ing third. Two years’ men, at enlist- 
ment, received $66 66%; after one year’s 
service, $66 663; at close of term, or two 
years,the remaining third. Three years’ 
men,at enlistment, were entitled to $100; 
after eighteen months, second instal- 
ment, $100; at expiration of term, thirty- 
six months, the remaining third. Sol- 
diers enlisting under this act are not en- 
titled to additional bounty. 


Tue heirs of a soldier who died by 
reason of deliriwm tremens are not en- 
titled. to bounty, the soldier’s death hav- 
ing been occasioned by his own crim- 
inality. 

ATTORNEYS’ 
Bounty LAND 
agents and attorneys for the preparation 
and prosecution of a claim for pension or 
bounty land, under any or all of the va- 
rious acts of Congress granting the same, 
shall not exceed, in any case, the sum of 
$25. It shall be the duty of the agent or 
attorney of record in the prosecution of 
the case to cause to be filed with the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, for his approval, 
duplicate articles of agreement, without 
additional cost to the claimant, setting 
forth the fee agreed upon by the parties, 
and which agreement shall be executed in 
presence of and certified by some officer 
competent to administer oaths. In all 
cases where application is made for pen- 
sion or bounty land, and no agreement is 
made with and approved by the Commis- 
sioner, as herein provided, the fee shall be 
$10, and no more. 

The agent or attorney who shall con- 
tract for, demand, receive, or retain any 
greater compensation for his services, as 
such agent or attorney, than is prescribed 
above, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction therof, shall 
for every such offence be fined, not ex- 
ceeding $500, or imprisonment at hard 
labor not exceeding five years, or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


PostAL CArDs.—Persons should not 
mail two postal cards joined together— 
one containing an inquiry and the other 
blank upon which tomakeareply. Both 
will be cancelled at the office of mailing, 
and the blank one rendered useless for 
further use. 

These cards are not to be advertised, 
are not to be returned to the writers, 
nor sent tothe Dead Letter office. If 
undeliverable, sixty days after their re- 
ceipt they should be burned. 

No postal card which contains a scur- 
rilous or obscene communication, or 
which is folded and the edges fastened 
together, or to which a slip of paper is 


FEES, PENSION AND 


CLAatIms.—The_ fee of 


attached to conceal the communication; 
or to which any printed matter, photo- 
| graph, or picture is affixed, will be al- 
lowed transmission through the mail; 
nor can two cards be pasted together 
and transmitted without prepayment of 
postage, (in addition to the stamps im- 
printed thereon,) at full letter rates. 
All such cards will be destroyed at the 
mailing post office. It will, therefore, 
be well for the public to understand 
that, while anything not scurrilous or 
obscene can be properly transmitted, if 
written or printed on the card itself, no 
addition to it, or alteration of it, or in- 
crease in its weight will be permitted. 


THE Postmaster General instructs post- 
masters that if parties mailing postal 
cards containing obscene matter can be 
discovered, they should be prosecuted 
under the provisions of sec. 148, Postal 
Code, as amended by act of March 3, 
1873. The penalty isa fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $5,000, or im- 
prisonment at hard labor not less than 
one year nor more than three years. He 
also ruled that postal cards may be reg- 
istered upon prepayment of the regular 
registry fee of fifteen cents. It rust 
not, however, be put into an envelope, 
but merely into the registered package en- 
velope, accompanied by the regular bills. 


THE Postmaster General has decided 
that two postal cards containing a writ- 
ten communication and sealed together. 
so as to cancel said writing, must be 
treated as a letter, and held for postage. 
Should they reach the oftice of delivery 
through inadvertance, they should be 
treated as wholly unpaid, and rated up at 
double letter rates. After postal cards 
have reached their destination, they 
may be forwarded to another oftice, at 
the request of the party addressed, with- 
out additional charge tor postage. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

NEW REVENUE REGULATIONS—DUTIES 
OF GAUGERS—HOW STAMPS ARE TO BE 
AFFIXED ON LIQUOR PACKAGES—IM- 
PORTANT INFORMATION FOR,;DEALERS 
IN LIQUOR. 

The following special instructions to 
gaugers have just been issued from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. They are 
of special interest to dealers: 

When drawn into casks, the spirits 
must be gauged and proved by the gau- 
ger himself, with his own hands, and in 
no case can he deputize another person 
to do it for him. 

United States internal revenue gaugers 
should make themselves thoroughly con- 
versant with the regulations governing 
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the marking, branding and stamping of | Where gaugers are called upon to in- 
the several kinds of packages of distilled | spect and gauge rectified spirits mixed 
spirits, in order that they may intelli-| with saccharine matter, the proof of 


gently discharge the duty thus enjoined | 
upon them. 
care will be taken to see that the sur- 
face of the head of the cask or package 
where the stamp is to be placed is clean 
and smooth and free from any paint or 
oily substance, or any substance which 
would have a tendency to cause the 
stamp to crack or peel off, and that the 
paste or glue furnished is of the best 
quality, strong and well mixed, and 
every way suitable for attaching the 
stamp to the wood. 

The tacks will be carefully selected, 
and none but those having well-set heads 
will be used, the size to be governed by 
the thickness of the head of the package 
to be stamped, <A five-gallon keg will 
not, of course, bear so large and long a 
tack as a forty-gallon cask. One tack 
will be carefully driven in each corner 
of the stamp, one in the centre, and one 
in the centre of each side, making seven 
tacks in all. In cancelling the stamp, 
the stencil plate will beset soas to bring 
the, five parallel waved lines across the 
stamp at such poins as will least obscure 
the reading, and the ink will be so ap- 
plied with the brush as to make these 
lines distinct without blotting or spread- 
ing over the stamp. 

The stencil plates, with the edges of 
the cuttings of the lines, letters, and 
figures, will be kept clean, and the ink 
or paint will be carefully examined to 
see that it is of a quality which will flow 
readily without spreading, and will make 
adistinct and durable mark. In varnish- 
ing the stamp after canceling no varnish 


will be used which is not transparent, or | 


which is only enough to affect in the 
least the paste of the stamp. 

Attention must be given not only to 
place all the marks, brands, and stamps 
required upon each package, but to have 
the marks, brands, and wording of the 
stamp legible. 

Parties for whom spirits are gauged 
are required tofurnish all the help needed 
to handle the casks or packages; to fur- 
nish the paste or glue, tacks, varnish, 
paint or ink brushes, stencils, branding- 
irons, vessels and every facility for the 
preparation of the cask or package to 


In attaching the stamps| 


which cannot be determined by the 
hydrometer, they will mark the cask or 
package ‘‘No proof,’? and report the 
wine gallons only. This will be done by 
cutting an ‘‘O”’ where the true per cent. 
of proof would otherwiseappear upon the 
cask by writing the wine gallons uponthe 
stamp and the word ‘‘no”? before the 
words ‘‘ proof gallons,” and striking out 
the word ‘‘gallons,”’ so that it will read 
** No proof,” and by writing the witie gal- 
lons only upon their report, form No. 59. 
Section twenty-nine of the act of July 
20, 1868, imposes very heavy penalties 
upon revenue officers who shall issue 
| stamps to any person, or who shall aftix 
or cancel stamps in any place or in any 
manner other than is provided by law, 
and it behooves United States internal 
revenue gaugers to know that parties 
tor whom they may stamp casks or pack- 
agesare authorized to havethemstamped, 
and that the stamp aftixed and canceled 
by them is the one provided by law for 
the special spirits contained in the cask 
or package to which it is attached, @. e., 
that it correctly represents the kind, 
strength and volume of such spirits. 
In making up their daily reports of 
spirits inspected and gauged, and of 
stamps used—forms Nos. 59 and 118— 
| gaugers will fill up each blank in accord- 
|}ance with the headings of the several 
columns, and in no instance leave them 
| blank without writing in such column 
| the reason why. Gaugers are made the 
|ecustodians of the receiving rooms at 
| distilleries, and are held responsible for 
| the sate keeping of the spirits run into 
the receiving cisterns until drawn off by 
‘them and delivered in proper manner 
into the custody of the storekeeper at 
the distillery bonded warehouse, so far 
as any loss may be measurably guarded 
against, and under no circumstances 
will they entrust the key to the lock on 
the door of the receiving room to any 
person other than the collector of the 
district, and they are enjoined not to ad- 
mit any person in the receiving room 
except in their presence. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
PAY OF OFFICERS.—Pay as a commis- 











be put upon the market, except the in-| sioned officer prior to muster, under act 


struments for weighing and gauging the 
spirits. The gauger being authorized to 
require all this, and to receive from the 
Government his fee for the work per- 
formed, he is in return held responsible 
that when the cask or package leaves 
his hand the legal preparation for mar- 
keting is in every way complete. 


July 11, 1870, cannot be allowed by the 
accounting ofticer of the Treasury De- 
| partment, unless an oflice muster can be 
| obtained, covering the time and rank for 
| which such pay is claimed. All applica- 
tions to procure such muster must be 
made to the Adjutant General United 
States, Washington, D. C. 
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SHIPPING IRON TO ENGLAND.—It is}men of this country remarked that 
not long since it was believed that) ‘‘he would rather pay that price for 


‘“*sending coals to Newcastle” was a 
probability so remote as to be unworthy 
of aserious thought. Yet coals have, 
during the past year, been shipped from 
the United States, on the orders of 
British dealers, not only to England but 
in large quantities to other sections of 
the globe on British account. And, 
now, a telegram from England informs 
us that ‘“‘there is quite a demand in 
England for American iron,’’ and one 
of the largest iron manufacturers in 
Pennsylvania says the shipment of iron 
from this country to England has be- 
come a profitable branch of trade. 

If we inquire for the cause of this re- 
markable change in the usual course of 
trade, it will be found to proceed di- 
rectly from ;the system of ‘‘ protection 
to home industries.’”’ By this the im- 
portation of iron was checked, and the 
investment of capital in our own iron 
industries made profitable. Develop- 
ments followed with a rapidity of pro- 
gress never before known. Miliions of 
capital were employed in building new 
furnaces in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Missouri, and other States. The aggre- 
gate product of iron was, in conse- 
quence, largely increased, while at the 
same time prices were reduced, until 
competition in the English markets has 
been made profitable. 

As a single, but at the same time a 
most forcible illustration of the results 
of protection, take the article of steel- 
faced rails. Formerly the tracks on our 
railroads were laid with iron rails, In 
1858 to 1860 the superiority and the 
economy of steel rails were established. 
Just then Professor Bessemer had com- 
pleted, most successfully, his method of 
converting iron into steel by a new and 
rapid process, and ata much less cost 
than was formerly required. England 
reaped the benefit of the discovery, and 
went largely into the manufacture of 
steel rails, not only for her own rail- 
roads, but for shipment to the United 
States. But British steel rails cost $200 
per ton; yet one of the great railroad 














steel rails than use iron rails if they cost 
him nothing.”’ 

In 1862 and 18638 capitalists in the 
United States purchased the right of 
using the Bessemer patents, and imme- 
diately commenced the erection of es- 
tablishments for the manufacture of 
steel rails. Congress put a duty of one 
cent a pound on imported rails, and in 
1863 rails of American manufacture 
were supplied in limited quantities at 
$175 per ton. The price of English rails 
was immediately reduced with the view 
of continuing the monoply of the 
American markets. But our product 
of steel rails had increased in 1864 and 
1865 and the price was further reduced 
to $150 per ton. The English com- 
petitors fell even below that figure in 
the price of their rails, and the competi- 
tion continued until our manufacturers 
reduced the cost of rails to $100 per ton 
for large contracts, and $112 for small 
lots. 

Yet at that price they assert that the 
business under the present tariff can be 
made entirely successful. 

Without the cent apound duty, no 
American capitalist could have been 
found to invest in an enterprise that 
could not possibly have succeeded in its 
infancy against British competition. 





INDUSTRIAL FORCE OF THE NATION— 
The number of persons in the United 
States engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions is 12,505,928. Of this number 
10,669,635 are males, and 1,836,288 are 
females. Agriculture engages the lar- 
gest numbur, the total thus employed 
being 5,922,471, or nearly one-half the in- 
dustrial force of the nation. Professional 
and personal occupations command the 
services of 2,684,793, 1,618,121 being 
males, and 1,066,672 females. The num- 
ber engaged in trade and transporta- 
tion is 1,191,238 ; the males numbering 
1,172,540, and the females, 18,698. The 
number engaged in manufactures and 
mechanical and mining industries is 
2,707,421; the males numbering 2,353,471, 
and the females 353.950. 











